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EASTER FLOWERS. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 








Not goto church on Easter 1] Day? 

Ah! sickness’ hand hard on me lay; 

Then, since last Easter morning shone, 
Virtue out of the world hath gone. 

With all, that to life, its value gave, 

Under the snows of a Northern grave. 
Bessie knelt down beside my knee, 

‘Part of Easter I bring to thee; 

Lift up thy heavy eyelids pale! 

This flower dropt from a chancel rail; 
There, ‘twas helping the words to write, 
‘CHRIST HATH RISEN’ in letters bright 

As living gold: this dark bloom fell 

From the o’er-full font; I thought it well 
To save it from a foot profane.” 

She smiled till I smiled back again. 

The dark flower was that omened bloom 
That seems, (for all its rich perfume, 
Deep as heroe’s thoughts and sweet 

As dreams of lovers,) only meet 

To moulder in unclasping hands, 

Or slowly fade on fresh-heaped sands. 

So, still it bends in yearning pain 

As hyacinthus were just slain. 

«“O flower of Death! Why use they thee 
In their joy of Life’s great victory?” 

The hyacinth, its dark head still 

Bent low; the urn of the daffodil 

Then poured out sound as well as light: 
“TI, who did form those letters bright, 

Now ask thee, thou forlorn one, this: 
What power were in those words of bliss, 

If He, the Risen, had not lain 

In the dark once, bound with Death’s hard chain?’’ 
‘Flower, that clothest the fields of Heaven! . 
Are our very own, back, truly, given, 

With all the power and all the charm 
That, here, did make our hearts so warm?” 
“When I clay, clipt in my brown seed-cell 
WasI more myself than now, pray tell?” 
Cried the gladsome flower, and laid her cheek 
On the purple head of the death-bloom meek. 














POSTHUMOUS INJUSTICE. 


A notary-public of much experience, in 
one of the Middle States, once told me that 
he was converted to Woman Suffrage main- 
ly through his experience in drawing up 
wills, for which he was frequently consult- 
ed. There was, he said, a traditional want 
of confidence in the judgment and common 
sense of women, which was not in any way 
justified by the facts, he thought; and which 
he could only attribute to their disfranchise- 
ment, this being taken as a perpetual badge 
of inferiority. He said that men whose 
wives had always been their business advis- 
ers, and had in some cases known more of 
their property than they themselves knew, 
would deprive their wives by will of all 
control of that property, and make them 
dependent on some compartive stranger,— 
a man—for the annuity allowed them. And 
this in cases where no other injustice was 
shown, and where the provision, so far as 
money went, was ample and satisfactory. 
He was surprised to observe this even in the 
Society of Friends, where the women had 
equal public responsibilities with the men; 
but he thought that Friends were a shade 
more enlightened, in these respects, than the 
community at large. 

Many others must have noticed the same 
practice. It is apparently a relic of the 
Oriental habit of subordination and with- 
drawal from affairs. Men, rich or poor, 
are usually as careful of the women of their 
families as of their male heirs, but in how 
different a manner is it shown! Asa rule, 
the money given to men is given outright, 
and placed at their owncontrol; the women 
are apt to be deprived of all control of 





theirs, and therefore of that knowledge of 
affairs which only actual responsibility can 
give. The fault isnot in the amount given, 
but in the manner. I knew a man of large 
property, whose daughter had uncommon 
judgment in all busivess affairs, so that he 
often consulted her as to his investments 
and plans. At his death, he distributed his 
estate with something like equality among 
his children; except that the sons had en- 
tire control over their shares, while the 
daughter’s share was in the hands of trustees, 
the income to be paid to her during life— 
she being childless—but she having no voice 
in its management and no power to bequeath 
a dollar by will, except as she might save it 
from her income. Yet the testator’s inten- 
tions were wholly good and he only acted 
on the tradition, which his own experience 
had practically disproved, of the unfitness 
of women to take care of property. 

How different the course of the late Gard- 
ner Brewer, who under similar circum- 
stances left his daughter the sole executor 
of his large estate, on the express ground 
that he knew no one better fitted for the re- 
sponsibility. Which policy tends best to 
develop self-respect and good sense in wo- 
men? It certainly is not possible to exager- 
ate the ignorance of many women,—other- 
wise intelligent,—where money matters are 
concerned. It isas greatas that of Dickens’s 
Harold Skimpole, whose view of business on- 
ly extended to the collecting of pen, ink and 
paper, accompanied by a perfect willing- 
ness to sign any paper that anybody might 
draw up. But why is it so great, and is it 
exclusively feminine quality? Not at all. 
Those classes of men that are excused from 
direct contact with money matters—clergy- 
men, for instance, and sailors have much 
the same ignorance. But the remedy for it, 
as in case of all other ignorance is not to 
stamp it as inevitable, but to assume that it 
can be cured, and let experience cure it. 

I know of a maiden lady in a certain town 
who keeps the control of her large property 
in herown hand. She employs the best ad- 
visers, but never takes a step without thor- 
oughly understanding it herself; goes over 
all the details of every investment, person- 
ally verifies the facts of every case. The 
story is told of her that having bought a 
house where everything was in good order 
except the well, she ordered a ladder and 
personally descended into the well with the 
workmen, to see what the trouble was; and 
that she got it put to rights, in consequence. 
Being asked by a friend if this was true, she 
said ‘‘Certainly, I always go to the bottom 
of everything.” Knowing this habit, this 
lady’s friends were not surprised to find that 
she had escaped unhurt when a near kins- 
man of hers failed, the other day,and dragged 
down with him the last dollar of whole fam- 
ilies. What was the secret of this escape? 
Her father had always placed confidence in 
her; had trained her to be a woman of sense 
and nota doll. It will be seen some day 
that it is for the interest of the whole com- 
munity that all women should be thus treat- 


ed. T. W. H. 
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MRS, MOLLOY IN VERMONT. 





Mrs. Molloy sought an engagement at 
Montpilier, for the evening of February 19, 
as she was passing from one appointment 
to another. The gentleman addressed, sent 
her letter to one or two members of our 
Woman’s Union, asking if we thought it 
advisable fur the Reform Club to acgept her 
proposal. Now the ladies’ association would 
hardly have ventured to secure the services 
of so radical a speaker as Mrs. Molloy, but, 
to have her come under the auspices of the 
Club, was an unlooked for pleasure, and one 
we very readily favored. 

Arrangements were finally made for her 
to speak first for the Reading Room Asso- 
ciation, which proved the best possible ad- 
vertisement for her Temperance Lecture the 
next evening. This was received with so 
much enthusiasm she was immediately be- 
sought to get her engagements in Massachu- 
setts deferred, and to spend a week in Mont- 
pelier and vicinity. She has been with us 
mostly, since then, going out to several oth- 
er towns for a single lecture, and returning 
to work early and late, in the Club Rooms, 
and has given us eight or more public ad- 
dresses, which have moved our community 
as they have never been moved before. To 
describe them and their effect upon her au- 
diences, is impossible. Your own Boston 
reporters have attempted it and did not tell 
the half. Neither can we. Her fearless- 
ness in saying the needed word is equalled 
only by her exquisite tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Her boys, as she calls those who 
sign the pledge, of all ages from sixteen to 
sixty, hold her in veneration A mother in 
telling her joy that her son had been brought 
to this, said, ‘‘At first she came near where 
we were sitting, but she was busy with oth- 





ers, and did net speak to us; but I could not 
help reaching out my hand to ‘touch but 
the hem of her garments,’ for it seemed to 
me that would help my poor boy.” 

Many of our most conservative people are 
completely won over to her, notwithstand- 
ing the liberality of her religious sentiments, 
and the brave advocacy of Woman Suffrage 
she does not hesitate to disclose. And all 
this within six months of Mrs. Livermore’s 
last lecture here, of which a reporter wrote, 
quoting Dr. Johnson: ‘‘People flock to hear 
a woman speak; not because she speaks bet- 
ter than a man, but because she speaks at 
all, just as they run to see a dog walk on 
two legs; not because he walks better so 
than on four, but because he can walk thus 
at all.” It does look, just now, as though 
our world had got a grand hoist, and this 
little woman’s hand held the lever! 

Unseen forces, we are told, are always at 
work for the advancement of the race, and 
who can say but that abuse of Mrs. Liver- 
more, although so grandly able to bear it, 
has been one of these, working silently but 
efficiently to prepare the way for Mrs. Mol- 
loy’s success. And who can say the recent 
action of the New York Conference will not, 
sooner or later, bring about a re-action that 
will clear the way to the pulpit for Anna 
Oliver and others ready to follow her. Shall 
I tell you the difference between Brother 
Buckley and his forty-seven brethren and 
some of our Vermont Methodists? In the 
absence of the pastor, Prof. L. White, for- 
merly of Massachusetts, and late of the Ver- 
mont Conference Seminary, was to preach 
in the church which had been engaged for 
Mrs. Molloy’s lectures, on the first Sunday 
after her arrival. On Saturday he called 
upon her to assure her of a cordial reception 
by the society, and of full liberty to say 
whatever she thought we needed to hear. 

And again, last Sunday, Rev. H. A. Spen- 
cer, of St. Albans, Vt., conducted the morn- 
ing services, and on giving the notices of 
the weekly meetings said, ‘‘This evening 
Mrs. Molloy will preach. I say preach. I 
cannot tell you the exact topic of her dis- 
course, but she will preach ¢ gospel, and I 
know it is unnecessary for me to remind 
you of the importance of her message. You 
will all be here to-night.” These gentle- 
men, and we have others equally broad and 
generous—have probably learned neither at 
Oberlin or of Brother Buckley, to respect 
that quality of character which prompts 
them to extend so cordial a welcome to wo- 
men preachers. 

Further on in the report of those memo- 
rable proceedings, it is noticeable that Broth 
er Kittell was to preach at a given time, on 
“Entire Satisfaction.” We used formerly 
to be frequently exhorted to entire sanctifi- 
cation. Was it a misprint or is satisfaction 
to be substituted for holiness by the New 
York Conference? 

To return to Mrs. Molloy: I have not said 
that the largest room in town, does not hold 
nearly all who try to hear her, hundreds 
being obliged to turn away. Neither have 
I spoken of the hundreds she has persuaded 
to pledge themselves to total abstinence. 
She leaves us Saturday for a week’s work in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and 
then forherhome. She will carry with her 
the best wishes of many a loving and grate- 
ful heart. w. 

Montpelier, Vt. 
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ARTISTIC ASSOCIATION, 





The following plan is being agitated in 
New York and deserves every encourage- 
ment :— 

New York, March, 1877. 

DEAR MADAM:—It is proposed to form a 
large and influential association of the wo- 
men of New York for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a place for the exhibition and sale 
of sculptures, paintings, wood carvings, 
paintings upon slate, porcelain and pottery, 
art and ecclesiastical needle work, a gece 
and hangings, or in short, decorative wor 
of any description, which shall be done by 
women, and which is of sufficient excellence 
to meet the recently stimulated demand fer 
such work. It is believed that by the en- 
couragement of such an association the large 
amount of decorative work done by women 
who do not make a profession of it, would 
be brought to the notice of buyers outside 
of a limited circle of friends. 

The aggregate of this work is enormous, 
and if directed into remunerative channels 
would form a very important department of 
industry. An establishment of the kind 
proposed would meet an actual want in the 
community of a place where orders could 
be given directly to the artist for any kind 
of art or decorative work on exhibition. 

It is proposed that an effort be made to 
enlist as great a number of women as possi- 
ble in this association, and that the first cost 
of providing and furnishing the salesroom 
or rooms shall be defrayed by a membership 
fee of five dollars, but that after the first, 
or possibly the second year, the enterprise 
shall not be considered successful unless all 
expenses are paid by the commissions upon 
the sales of articles consigned to it. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 


Miss Martineau in her autobiography at 
different times, has much to say upon this 
subject. At one time she says that she had 
never met more than three men who knew 
how to treat women. Ina recent issue we 
gave some very brief sketches of vain men, 
and though the outlines of her portraits were 
bold and strong, they were none the less 
true. Most men take it for granted when 
they talk with women that the tone of flat- 
tery will be especially grateful. They fall 
into small talk and treat women somewhat 
as they do children. The New York Times 
recently had an editorial in which this topic 
is discussed in a very suggestive way :— 

A cardinal article of masculine belief is 
apt to be that women like almost any kind 
of treatment better than sensible treatment; 
that even a small amount of this annoys 
them, and, if continued, alienates them for 
ever. If the wordof women can be trusted 
at all, if they have any sort of understand- 
ing of themselves, they reject the belief 
totally, and resent the conduct on which it 
is founded. There are many exceptions no 
doubt—for all of one sex is not intelligent 
and rational any more than all the other sex 
is, but would it not be safe to take their word 
on this point? Unquestionably, women of 
the better kind frequently listen to and ap- 
pear entertained by talk that is more than 
empty, downright silly in fact; but the pro- 
bable reason is that they have no hope of 
anything better or higher for the present, 
though they expect to create a favorable 
change aftera while. Even on women reck- 
oned the most foolish and characterless the 
experiment of employing common sense 
might be tried, we suspect, with beneficial 
results. Ifa woman be inane and frivolous, 
it is by no means likely that she enjoys be- 
ing treated in a manner that shows her how 
she is regarded; and it is quite certain that 
such manner will not remedy her defects. 
An established rule for the cure of lunatics 
is to treat them as if they were sane. 

A vast deal has been said of the affected- 
ness of women before men, and, it must be 
admitted, not without cause. Men are in- 
cessantly bewailing that they are not, and 
won't be, natural. Are the men themselves 
natural? Are they not nearly as much in- 
clined to artificiality, assumption, sham, in 
the society of women as women are in the 
society of men? If they were more natu- 
ral, would not the women be more natural 
also? Does not like produce like through- 
out the universe? How very few men there 
are who, while talking with other men, do 
not undergo social transformation the mo- 
ment a woman appears on the scene? If 
they pretend to be gallant, their voice 
changes, their facial expression alters, their 
entire manner is transmuted; they mince, 
they grimace, they posture, they curvet, and 
in so doing they fancy — are making an 
impression. So they are, though it is ques- 
tionable if the impression be exactly of the 
kind that they suppose. The men are not 
many who have been so wronged by Nature 
as to enhance their attractions by acting like 
monkeys: and we venture the opinion that 
women, even the vapid and rattlepated, will 
sustain this position firmly. It is not the 
shallow and conceited merely who are ficti- 
tious and disingenuous under such circum- 
stances; men of mind and mark are often 
equally bad, going far te prove the Spanish 
proverb, that the greater the man, the great- 
er the fool about women. 

Men complain that women find it hard to 
tell them truth. If so, women must have 
learned their lack of candor and sincerity 
from them; for men certainly deal very 
sparingly with truth in their relations to 
society, se that women always prefer 

leasant falsehoods to unpleasant facts. 

here is something in this, but fondness for 
the agreeable, independent of verity, is as 
applicable to one sex as to the other. Wo- 
men ought to love truth, since they get so 
little of it; then why should they be expected 
to pay out pure gold when they receive such 
quantities of base metal? 

The allurement of naturalness has never 
been appreciated. It is the open secret that 
is seldom divined. Much of the fascina- 
tion we hear ef is little else than simplicity 
and genuineness. They who look for its 
cause look beyond it, and construct theories 
‘when the whole lies on the surface. Wo- 
men like to be treated naturally. They feel 
that the plain real is better that the showy 
counterfeit. Therefore, they enjoy bein 
approached like sensible beings instead o 
like ill-reared children or spoiled darlings, 
who must be flattered and managed, wheed- 
led and amused. Is it strange that their 
cheek often flushes, that their blood boils, 
at the speeches made, at the hollow parade 
presented to them, in society? They have 
reason to think that children, women, and 
fools belong to the same category in the 
masculine mind, and it is not surprising 
that they protest against the blunder vehe- 
mently when they have the chance. The 
temper of many women has been spoiled by 
the neglect and disdain shown to them in the 
name of politeness and gallantry, and their 
indisposition, through training, to denounce 
the odiouscustom. The fire of indignation 
may smoulder so long as to burn up all in- 
ward amiability. Gallantry has come to 
have a hateful sound to many feminine ears, 
as well it may, since it covers no end of 
platitudes, meannesses, lies, and insults that 
are all the more insulting because they are 
not so designed. Sensible women may like 
to be treated sensibly, it said; but then so 
many women are foolish. If they are, is 





not their folly born of the stupidity of men? 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Lovursa Mvun_Bacn’s daughter is playing 
in German drama. 

Anna DICKINSON will soon appear in New 
York in ‘‘A Crown of Thorns.” 

Ristori’s children unsuccessfully attempt 
to dissuade her from appearing on the stage. 

Mrs. Mary H. Brovenron died in Rich- 
mond, Va., recently while kneeling in pray- 
er. ‘ 

Mrs. ReseccaA Harprine Davis has con- 
sented to contribute a serial story to Lippin- 
cott this year. 

Lucy Bascock, of Brookline gives $5000 
to the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children in Boston. 

Mrs. Macaig Van Cort, the evangelist 
is engaged to commence meetings in Cen- 
tral M. E. Church, this city the 22d of next 
month. 

Mrs. Wo. B. Hrrons will continue to 
manage the Crawford House, Windsor, 
until an administrator of her late husband’s 
estate is appointed. 

Mme. MacMaunon has formed a society 
with the object of assisting girls of from 
twelve to fifteen years of age who are with- 
out work and in want. 

Miss REnrE Boorn is to be the class his- 
torian for the ‘‘third-termers,” and Miss 
Clara Price for the ‘‘second-termers” at the 
Westfield Normal School. 

Mrs. PAvuLine Sprrz died at Elnanowitz, 
Austria, recently, at the age of 108 years. 
She had never been known to take medicine, 
and always enjoyed good health. 

WALTER THORNBURG’s widow has been 
offered a gift of £300 by Lord Beaconsfield 
who also expressed regret that he is unable 
to confer a pension out of the civil list. 

Miss Fanny Hessier, of New York 
City, seized a burglar, who had entered her 
house at night to rob it, and giving the 
alarm held the thief ti]l the police arrived. 

Miss Lipa E. Arcu, of Boston, hav- 
ing finished a three years’ course of study 
in Europe, has been engaged as teacher of 
languages in the High School at Jackson- 
ville, Il. 

Mrs. E1iza SUNDERLAND, wife of the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, preached to a 
large congregation of ladies recently, upon 
“Woman, and Woman’s Work.” 

Miss BLANCHE DAVENPORT, a young 
American soprano who has lately appeared 
with success in Italy under the name of 
Blanca Lablache, has just accepted an en- 
gagement as prima donna assoluta at the 
San Carlo Theaterin Naples. Her contraet 
is for the term of three months, and ‘‘Il Bal. 
lo” has been chosen as the medium of her 
début. 

R#opA GARRETT, who is joint author 
with her cousin, Agnes Garrett, of ‘‘House 
Decoration,” just published in Porter & 
Coate’s ‘‘Art at Home Series,” was at one 
time a partner of William Morris, the poet, 
in a firm of professional house decorators, 
and now carries on the business with her 
cousin with great success, having a large 
clientage in various parts of England. 

Miss ANNIE Louise Cary recently left 
Boston for her home in Gorham, Me., to 
rest after her labor and triumphs in Russia, 
which she thinks a splendid country, with 
delightful people. Her vacation over, Miss 
Cary will appear once in Boston, going 
thence to Chicago. It is understood that 
she will return to Russia next winter to add 
new laurels to the already heavy wreath she 
has won there. 

Mrs. Burnett, the author of ‘‘That Lass 
0’ Lowrie’s,” which has been running in 
Scribner’s, is a native of England, who re- 
moved to this country when a child and 
settled in Knoxville, Tenn. She is still 
but a young and blooming girl, though mar- 
ried and the mother of two boys. Her hus- 
band is a skilful oculist—himself a writer— 
who is now establishing himself profession- 
ally in Washington. 

Mrs. JupGE Scuiey, of Georgia—form 
erly Mrs. Henry Keep, of Watertown, an 
a woman of vast wealth—has brought the 
Arcade and American hotel property in 
Watertown for $94,000, and donated it to 
the founding and maintenance of a home 
for the aged, infirm and friendless of the 
city, conveying the property to seven trus- 
tees for that purpose. It will be called 
‘Henry Keep’s Home for the Aged, Infirm 
and Friendless, ef Watertown.” It will be 
a purely charitable home and hospital, and 
will be commenced as soon as the fund from 
the rents, which amount annually to about 
$12,000, accumulates sufficiently for the 
erection of the building. The site for the 
building is also a gift from Mrs. Schley, be- 
ing a lot of two acres located in the city. 
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RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 


To the Honerable the House of Representatives, 
at its January Session, A. D. 1877:— 
Your special Committee, to which was 

referred the numerous petitiens and memo- 
rials, upon the subject of Woman Suffrage, 
asking for a change in our fundamental! law 
to effectuate that object, respectfully report 
as follows :— 

Your committee gave the petitioners two 
hearings, and were at each time addressed 
by some of their ablest speakers. It was, 
of course, an ez parte hearing, no one ap- 

ing in opposition, and we feel it incum- 

nt upon us ‘o set forth briefly the argu- 
ments of the advocates, that the members 
of the House may have the benefit of know- 
ing what may have influenced your com- 
mittee in their report. The ‘‘right to peti- 
tion” implies the right to be heard, and that 
further implies the right to have their cause 
fairly stated to this body, before which they 
cannot appear, and in which they can now 
have no voice, except through this committee 
or stich as may voluntarily espouse their 
cxuse. Your committee feel that whatever 
their individual opinions may have been, they 
now have aduty to perform; a duty both to 
the petitioners and to the members of this 
body. All the petitioners ask of us is that 
their cause may be submitted to the people, 
the fountain of all political power, and by 
the consent of whom we now occupy these 
seats. We could gono further if we would. 

The argument upon which the petitioners 
lay greatest stress is that of taxation with- 
out representation. If this was not, as 
some scholars claim, the immediate cause 
of our Revolution, it is one upon which the 
American mind has ever been extremely 
sensitive. The simple question presented 
to us is, does this principle apply to men and 
not to women, and if it does not so apply, 
upon what ground may the principle 
said to change. Where is the distinction? 
The petitioners say to us, we hold our pro- 
perty by the same title that you held yours; 
in the use of our property we are governed 
by the same laws; we purchase and sell by 
the same kind of conveyance; our property 
is levied upon under the same tax law, by 
one and the same board of assessors, collect- 
ed by the same collector and paid into the 
same general fund to be used and expended 
for the same purposes, and they ask why 
they should not have a voice in the expen- 
diture of their own money, as well as we in 
ours. 

The question is very difficult of answer 
in the negative. We should blush to say, 
in the face of your petitioners, that they did 
not possess the requisite amount of intelli- 
gence. 

Your committee are of the opinion that 
many men who have the highest, the most 
chivalric A for women, oppose this 
measure with the greatest fervency. The 
are afraid of it, not because of an disad- 
vantage to themselves, but of its effect upon 
their wives, their sisters, and their friends. 
Men know too well that contact with the 
world, especially the political world, has a 
tendency to destroy those qualities of mind 
which give to womanhood its greatest 
charm. This feeling, call it pane if 
you will, these petitioners will find more 
difficulty in allaying than in convincing the 

udgment. Even if we admit that, logical- 

, nothing can be said against Woman Suf- 

rage that cannot with equal truth be said 

of Man Suffrage, still this sentiment re- 
mains, and men having the power will be 
slow to relinquish it. But your petitioners 
address themselves to the removal of this 
objection also, and attempt to dislodge from 
our minds what they call an illusion. They 
assure us that their presence at the ballot 
box will exert the same good and potent in- 
fluence that it has wherever else they have 
been admitted. Inearly times, the Germans 
would not admit women to their banquet- 
ing halls, because of the scenes of revelry 
and drunkenness, but when at last they were 
admitted, the license and the debauchery 
disappeared, and into the hundred places 
where women have but recently been ad- 
mitted, they challenge us to show they are 
the worse for it, while we admit that we are 
the better for their presence. Civilization 
is a growth, and this question is one of de- 
velopment. Under the first forms of socie- 
ty, women had no rights, and the average 
man but few. One of the first forms of 
marriage was simply one of capture upon 
the part of the husband. He took her for- 
cibly away from her friends, and from that 
time she was hisslave. They inform us also 
that underthe Roman law woman was but 
little better that a slave, and from the civil 
law we derived much of eur own. But re- 
cently, under our common law, upon mar- 
riage, woman not only lost her legal exis- 
tence, but all rights of property. The hus- 
band was sole owner, and the laws that to- 
day we pride ourselves upon, in our own 
State, were as strongly opposed but recent- 
ly as this movement is to-day. Besides these 
arguments, they bring positive evidence of 
the good effects of Woman Suffrage wher- 
ever tried. They introduce the testimony 
of Judge Kingman, of the Supreme Court 
of Wyoming, and call our attention to the 
fact, that in England to-day, unmarried wo- 
men and widows vote upon the same basis 
as men, except in the election of members 
to Parliament. 

It is only within a hundred years that wo- 
men have taken an influential position in 
literature, and to-day, because of prejudice 
against woman’s work, the two ablest ro- 
mancists of the century use for noms de plume 
the namesofmen. A note in Howell's State 
Trials quotes from an ancient work, ‘‘Pro- 
bation by Witnesses,” by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, in which he says, ‘‘the reason why 
women are excluded from witnessing, must 
be either that they are subject to too much 
compassion, and so ought not to be more 
received in criminal cases than in civil cases; 
or else the law was unwilling to trouble 
them, and thought it might learn them too 
much confidence, and make them subject to 
too much familiarity with men and strangers, 
if they were necessitated to vague up and 
down at all courts upon all occasions.” 
Hume says, ‘‘this was held as late as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.” 

bout the year 1790, women were first 
recognized as school teachers in Massachu- 
setts. These facts of history, compared 





with the facts of our own time, show us how 
great the change has been, and yet the pres- 
ent condition neither alarms us, nor appears 
strange. As a matter of fact, we boast of 
the privileges accorded to women in our day, 
and call it a test or measure ef our civiliza- 
tion. The question before us now is, how 
far shall we go in the proposed innovation? 
That there should be vehement protests, 
your petitioners will expect, when they re- 
member that, ‘“‘when Sir Samuel Romilly 
proposed to abolish the death penalty for 
stealing a handkerchief, the law ofticers of 
the crown said it would endanger the whole 
criminal law of England,” and ‘‘when the 
bill ang Co slave trade, passed the 
Heuse of Lords, Lord St. Vincent rose and 
stalked out, declaring that he washed his 
hands of the ruin of the British empire.” 

In view of all the progress of women 
from the position of slave, to a position of 
honor, trust, confidence, and as a compan- 
ion of man, they ask us by what authority 
we now say, you can go no further, cannot 
have this particular privilege asked for. If 
we reply, it will injure Woman herself, the 
ask, who made us their judges? There is 
no standard, no absolute measure, of wo- 
manheod, and our ideal Woman of to-day 
may be as false as was the Roman’s, while 
he regarded her as his property. Your com- 
mittee find this question also difficult of 
answering. To the statement that neither 
all women, nor a considerable number, de- 
sire the ballot, it might be sufficient to re- 
ply, that if it be a right, (aright in the same 
sense as man claims it) numbers neither 
add to nor diminish the force of the argu- 
ment. 

It is, perhaps, toe late, after se much has 
been accomplished by Woman in every po- 
sition in which she has been allowed to la- 
bor, to say much upon the question of Wo- 
man’s intelligence in the use of the bailot, 
if it should be allowed to her. Since the 
Reformation in England, three quéens have 
come to the throne by inheritance, Queen 
Elizabeth, ge Ann and Queen Victoria, 
the worst of whom has been fully equal to 
any king, that, in the same time, has come 
to it by inheritance, and the other two were 
immeasurably superior. In the list of Eu- 
ropean sovereigns, there are few brighter 
than those of Isabella of Spain, Maria 
Theresa, and Queen Victoria. In the schools 
and colleges to which she has been admitted, 
she has won some of the greenest laurels. 
It is claimed also by your petitioners, that 
‘‘the ignorant and depraved women bear no 
greater proportion to the whole of their sex, 
than the ignorant and depraved men do to 
theirs;” and if, in the one matter of govern- 
ment they are not generally so well inform- 
ed, they ask us, whether one of the reasons 
urged for the extension of Suffrage to the 
freedman; viz: that ‘‘the ballot itself is an 
educator,” would not apply equally to them. 
If, however, the ballot were to-day given to 
women upon the same terms as to men, it 
is doubtful if the fears of the one would be 
realized, or the hopes of the other fulfilled. 

They also call to our attention the names 
ef those who have espoused their cause, and 
in this country, notably those of George 
William Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, and 
the Hon. George F. Hoar; te latter of 
whom, ina speech before the joint special 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
in 1869, said: ‘‘Now, in turning inmy own 
mind, what I ought to say to you here to- 
day, I have failed to think of a single reason 
which I can give, why you or I should have 
the right of Suffrage which does not include 
Woman; and I think I may safely challenge 
any human being to come forward and state 
why it is that I am permitted to cast my 
vote—to give any general rule which shall 
define the qualities or capabilities, or inter- 
ests, which should entitle a person to have 
a share in the administration of the govern- 
ment from which women are excluded.” 
Perhaps the foremost English thinkers and 
writers who have given the weight of their 
names to this movement, is the late John 
Stuart Mill. 

In conclusion, while some of your com- 
mittee, if for no other purpose than that of 
bringing the matter squarely before the 
people, would report favorably upon all that 
the petitioners ask, others, more conserva- 
tive, prefer a different course, as, in any 
event, the recommendation of a committee 
gives the matter a quasi endorsement. The 
other view of the office of the committee 
being, that unless the matter of a petition 
appear almost wholly frivolous, the com- 
mittee should recommend the granting the 
prayer thereof, as the only way of properly 
bringing the subject under consideration. 

Your committee, however, join in recom- 
mending that upon any proposition to im- 
pose a tax, unmarried women and widows 
shall have the privilege of voting, subject 
to the same regulations and limitations as 
men, and submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, A majority of all the members elected to 
each houge of the General Assembly concurring here- 
in, that the following article be proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State, and that 
the Secretary of State cause the same to be published, 
and printed copies thereof to be distributed in the 
manner provided in Article XII of the Constitution. 

ARTICLE. 

Upon any proposition to impose a tax, 
unmarried women and widews shall have 
the privilege of voting, subject to the same 
regulations and limitations as men. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DEXTER B. POTTER, 
SAMUEL P. COLT, 
ALVORD O. MILES, 
AMOS SHERMAN, 
ALMON K. GOODWIN. 
—_—— o> 
PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

An Act De Married Women. General As- 
sembly, January Session, A. D., 1877. Be 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Assembly convened : 
Section 1. That in all marriages here- 

after contracted, neither husband nor wife 

shall acquire, by force of the marriage, any 
right to or interest in any property held by 
the other before the marriage, or acquired 
after the marriage, except as to the share of 
the survivor in the property of the other, 
as herein-after provided. The separate earn- 
ings of the wife shall be her sole property. 

The wife shall have power to make contracts 

with third persons, and to convey to them 








her real and personal estate, in the same 
manner as if she were unmarried. All her 
property shall be liable to be taken for her 
debts, except se far as protected by other 
statutes; but in no case shall be liable to be 
taken for the debts of the husband. And 
the husband shall not be liable for the debts 
of the wife contracted before marriage, nor 
upon her contracts made after marriage, ex- 
cept as hereinafter specified. 

Sec. 2. All purchases made by either 
husband or wife in his or her own name 
shall be presumed, in the absence of notice 
to the contrary, to be on his or her private 
account and liability; but both shall be lia- 
ble where any article purchased by either 
shall have in fact gone to the support of the 
family, or for the joint benefit of both, or 
for the reasonable apparel of the wife, or 
for her reasonable oapes while abandoned 
by her husband. It shall, however, be the 
duty of the husband to support his family, 
and his property when found shall be first 
applied to satisty any such joint liability; 
and the wife shall in equity be entitled to 
an indemnity from the property of the hus- 
band for any pepery of her own that shall 
have been taken, or for any money that 
she shall have been compelled to pay, for 
the satisfaction of any such claim. 

Sec. 3. On the death of either husband 
or wife, the survivor, except in the cases 
mentioned in the next section, shall be en- 
titled to the use for life of one-third in 
value of all the property, real and personat, 
legally or oqeuety owned by the other at 
the time of his or her death, after the pay- 
ment of all debts and charges allowed 
against the estate; such third to be set out 
by distributors appointed by the court of 
probate, and to be set out in any property, 
real or personal, or both, according to the 
judgment of the distributors. The right 
to such third shall not be defeated by any 
disposition of the property by will to other 
parties. Where there is no will the survivor 
shall take such third absolutely, and if there 
are no children of the decedent, or repre- 
sentatives of children, shall take one-half 
absolutely instead of one-third. Where 
either husband or wife shall have given any 
devise or ey ye the other by will, such 
provision shall be taken to be in lieu of the 
share herein provided for, unless the con- 
trary shall be expressly stated or shall 
clearly aapeer: but in any such case the 
party shall have his or her election whether 
to accept the provision of such will or to 
take such statutory share. The wife shall 
also, when in the opinion of the judge of 
probate it is necessary, be allowed a reason- 
able sum from the estate of the husband for 
her support and that of her family during 
the settlement of his estate; but in that 
case shall not. take her statutory share till 
after the expiration of the time for which 
such allowance is made. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the last pre- 
ceding section, with regard to the statutory 
share of the surviving husband or wife in 
the property of the other, shall not apply 
to any case where, by a written contract 
made before marriage or after, either party 
has received from the other what was in- 
tended as a provision in lieu of such statu- 
tory share. Nor shall either party be en- 
titled to such statutory share who had with- 
out sufficient cause abandoned the other 
and had continued such abandonment to 
the time of the other’s death. 

Src. 5. The foregoing provisions shall 
apply only to marriages hereafter con- 
tracted; but in the case of marriages already 
existing any husband and wife may, during 
the marriage, enter into a written contract 
with each other for the mutual abandon- 
ment of all rights of either in the property 
of the other under existing statutes or at 
common law, and for the acceptance in- 
stead thereof of the rights given by this act; 
which contract shall be recorded in the 
probate court of the district and in the 
town clerk’s office of the town in which 
they reside. And upon such contract being 
so made and recorded the provisions of this 
act shall apply to such marriage in the same 
manner as te marriages hereafter contracted. 

Src. 6. All statutes and parts of statutes 
now existing which give to either husband 
or wife any other rights or interest in the 
property of the other, either during mar- 
riage or after the death of either, than 
those which are given by this act, are re- 
pealed as regards their application to all 
marriages embraced within the provisions 
of this act. The provisions of the statute 
with regard to dower are however to be in 
force so far as they relate either to modes 
of proceeding or to the duties of tenants in 
dower as to property held by them; which 
duties are hereby made the duties of any 
husband or wife holding a life interest in 
any estate of the other under the provisions 
of this statute; and which modes of pro- 
ceeding are to be applicable to the statutory 
interest hereby given to the surviving hus- 
band or wife in the property of the other. 
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TURKS AND THEIR WIVES. 


Having obtained a wife, it is worth while 
te inquire how a Turk treats her. I am not 
aware that she has much to complain of 
generally from the personal ill-treatment of 
her husband. I should think, as arule, that 
the Turk is a fair husband. The Turk in 
ordinary life is not unkind orcruel. The 
wife’s misfortunes arise from her position. 

As husband and wife see little of each 
other, they are not specially given to quar- 
relling. But she is a woman, possibly pur- 
chased outright in the slave market, for it is 
pure illusion to suppose that the slave trade 
in Turkey has been abolished, and being a 
woman she bears about her on every hand 
the marks of degradation. It is her duty 
to wait on her husband if he is poor, at 
meals. Heraccommodation in the house is 
inferior to his. In all thingsshe is his slave. 

If the wife is the daughter of a wealthy 
man, her lot is not a hard one. As the law 
regards marriage merely asa partnership, 
she keeps her own property, and the hus- 
band has to be on his good behavior to ob- 
tain a share of it. If she is of poor origin, 
she can hardly be said to have any rights. 





On two or three occasions it has been my 
lot to travel in the steamers of the Austrian 
Lloyd's when vve have had a harem on board. 
In each case the husband was in the saloon 
with the rest of us, living well and sleeping 
ina comfortable cabin. The poor women 
were penned up as deck passengers, living 
on wretched food which they had brought 
with them. Only a few weeks agol trav- 
eled in a steamer carrying a harem, where 
there were probably twenty women, wives 
and slaves, who were shivering under can- 
vas, which was quite insufficient to keep out 
the pelting rain. I know that it is a thing 
almost unknown for a harem to have cabins 
taken for it. The husband takes care of 
himself, has, perhaps, as I remember seeing, 
unlimited champagne, and leaves his women 
huddled together on deck to take care of 
themselves. 

I do not think it would be fair to charge 
the Turk with cruelty for thus treating his 
women. An Englishman does not usually 
take a first-class cabin for‘his servants, and 
the Turk, with no more ill-will or intention 
of harshness than an Englishman who sends 
his servant third-class, will take the cheapest 
method of transport for his women. — London 
Daily News, Constantinople Correspondence. 


Qe 
PUSHING THE BOYS AND GIRLS TOO FAST. 


We are pushing our boys and girls too 
fast. Ido not think childhood should be 
anything but childhood. I do not think 
boys should be anything but boys. A boy 
ought not have any head; his father and 
mother ought to be head for him, for the 
first dozen or fifteen years of his life. He 
has no great development of spiritual life, 
and, consequently, cannot comprehend spir- 
itual growth, and if he knows enough to 
prevent him from falling into the fire, put- 
ting his hand into the tea-kettle, or falling 
and breaking his neck; if he is sufficiently 
developed to know the difference between 
right-doing and wrong-doing; if he is suf- 
ficiently developed to know that it is right 
for him to go to school, and wrong not to 
go to scheol; right for him to speak the 
truth, and wrong for him not to speak the 
truth; right fe: him to go to bed at half- 
past 7 o’clock in the evening, and to get up 
at 7 o’clock in the morning; that it is right 
to forgive Jimmy Jones, who has struck 
him, and wrong to throw astone at him 
round the corner the first chance he gets, — 
if he can be got to understand these rudi- 
ments of spiritual life he will understand all 
the Lord expects of him at his age. The 
best person to teach him to pray is his 
mother; there is no doubt about that. 
Neither Mr. Moody nor Mr. Sankey can 
teach a Boston boy how to pray, like his 
own mother. Mr. Moeody’s inquiry meet- 
ing is no place for your bey. It is a hot- 
bed of spiritualism, and the boys who at- 
tend these meetings will, I suspect, be the 
worst boys in the city ten years from now, 
unless God intervenes to save them. They 
are being fed with such rich food that they 
will dislike the taste of it in ten years. They 
are being developed by the high pressure 
system, and they will be the hardest class 
that the ministers have to reach in a few 
years. They will be of the kind who will 
say when spoken to on the subject of re- 
ligion: ‘‘Oh, I was converted when Moody 
was here; I know all about it.” The hard- 
est class of young men of which I have any 
knowledge are about twenty years of age, 
who know all about it. They will take all 
the preaching any doctor of divinity can 
give them in a life time and not be moved 
by it; and unless some loved one is struck 
down at their side, or some such thing in- 
tervenes, they will become hardened back- 
sliders. I say to you, keep the boy in bed, 
that is my idea about it. I believe John, if 
that is his name, should be kept in bed in- 
stead of going to revival meetings. I be- 
lieve sleep is better for him than prayers; I 
believe a healthy stomach is better that re- 
ligious excitement which he cannot under- 
stand, and which cannot benefit him. I 
hope you will bear in mind the injunction 
to rear your children in the fear of the Lord; 
but become your own revivalist, teach your 
children the way of everlasting life your- 
self.—Rev. Mr. Murray. 
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DANIEL DERONDA. 





The readers and not a few of the critics 
of ‘‘Daniel Deronda” are still expressing, 
privately and publicly, their dissatisfaction 
with the termination of the novel. Many 
of them declare it is not finished; that it 
simply stops. The average reader and crit- 
ic, too, object to having anything left te the 
imagination, or to the continuation of ideas 
already abundantly expressed. As in this 
case, they want to know what becomes of 
Hans Meyrick; whom Gwendolen accepts 
on her second matrimonial venture; what 
end Herr Klesmer makes; whom Rex Gas- 
coigne finds for his wife; how Deronda and 
Myra get on connubially and Hebraically, 
ete., etc., etc. Nobody but George Eliot 
knows, of course; and she has been kind 
enough to telegraph us sentimentally from 
Embrun (France), where she is staying at 
present, as to the fate of her principal char- 
acters. Herr Klesmer dies of excitement 
and rapture while attending the performance 
of Wagner's Trilogy at Bayreuth. His rich 
widow returns to England; Hans Meyrick 
gets enamored of her; proposes and is ac- 





cepted, and he thinks her more of a Vandyck 
duchess than Gwendolen was. Rex marries 
Kate Meyrick, and her sisters all find wel. 
to-do and desirable husbands. Myra dies of 
a slow fever in Smyrna, and Deronda, after 
wandering through the East four or five 
years, goes back to London, and accident. 
ally meets Gwendolen at a party, to their 
mutual delight. She is lovelier than ever, 
she has mastered Hebrew; she reads the 
Talmud daily, and gives him some valuable 
ideas in connection with the great work of 
his life. She expresses her earnest desire 
to embrace the faith of Israel. She does 
so, and after some months of intellectua) 
and spiritual communion they marry, and 
set out for Jerusalem, where they stll per. 
manently reside. Their lives are very har- 
monious, except when she asks him once 
in while: ‘‘Now, tell me, dearest, what 
could you discover in Myra Cohen to en- 
snare your affection?” —W. Y. Tribune. 
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THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mrs. Hayes is described by the Washing. 
ton correspondents as having been dressed 
so far, in public appearances, with a great 
deal of simplicity. Itis well. There is no 
need of inveighing against diamonds, nor of 
decrying a proper exhibition of wealth and 
luxurious taste. But there is a morality in 
dress. There isa significance in the out- 
ward and popular bearing. There is need 
of aninfluence in favor of simplicity and 
economy. However democratic we may be 
or may profess to be, the example of the, 
politically speaking, highest lady in the land, 
will have an influence neither slight nor re- 
stricted. It is not a question of a bracelet, 
nor of a gown; it is a matter of general bear- 
ing, of a tendency toward display or toward 
republican mederation. As Mrs. Grant has 
gone out of the White House with the re- 
spect and esteem of all, for her womanly 
qualities and for her quietness in life, so itis 
encouraging to know that Mrs. Hayes is 
likely to prove her worthy successor in the 
matter of good sense and unobtrusiveness. 
If the social power of the wife of the Pres- 
ident is less in degree than that of the Queen 
of Great Britain, it is nevertheless true that 
she will be copied in her social example to a 
large extent. So far, Mrs. Hayes has com- 
mended herself to the admiration of the 
sober, the prudent, the thinking portion of 
the public.—Providence Journal. 
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THE WRONG TIME, 


“Put the little ones happy to bed,” says 
some one, alluding to the habit some parents 
have of deferring punishment for faults 
committed during the day until bed time. 
Never whip children just before they re- 
tire to rest. Let the father’s caress, the 
mother’s kiss, be the last link between the 
day’s pain or pleasure and the night’s sleep. 
Send the children to bed happy. If there 
is sorrow, punishment or disgrace, let them 
meet it in the daytime, and have hours of 
play or thought in which to recover happi- 
ness, which is childhood’s right. Let the 
weary feet,the busy brain, rest in bed happy. 

7~>e- =_ 
BABY-LIFE IN CHINA AND HINDOSTAN. 


The bare-headed baby of China, not quite 
so grave as his Asiatic cousins, is still a con- 
tented little traveler, whether he rides on 
the back of mamma, or is tied on a mat to 
sleep, or exposed beside the door in a bam- 
boo cage, or fastened to his gilded baby- 
chair, to teach himto sit up. The most im- 
portant moment in his young life is when, 
at the age of one year, he decides his future 
destiny ina curious way. He is carefully 
dressed in new clothes, and seated in the 
middle of a large sieve, in which aré placed 
many articles, among which are money- 
scales, a brass mirror, writing utensils, 
books, silver and gold ornaments, and fruits, 
while the anxious parents stand by to see 
which object will first attract his sober black 
eyes. If he takes upa book or pencil, he is 
destined to become a scholar; if the glitter 
of gold or silver attract him, his fate is to 
amass wealth; if fruits suit him best, he 
will incline to spurn the rice of his father’s 
table, and feast upon delicate puppy-stew, 
or bird’s-nest soup. 

At two years of age he will dress like his 
grand-father of eighty, and look like that 
old gentleman seen through the small end 
of an opera-glass. When he first enters 
school, he will bring, not a spelling-book 
and slate, but two candles, a few sticks of 
incense, and a small quantity of mock money 
(made of paper,) to be burned before a piece 
of paper having the name of Confucius 
written upon it. Thus the little Chinese 
traveler is launched on his school-life. 

The little traveler on the shores of the 
Ganges has a very different life. Bathed 
every day in the sacred stream, or in a jar 
of its water; scrubbed with its holy mud— 
ears, eyes, and mouth; thoroughly purified 
from all sin, as his parents devoutedly be- 
lieve—how can he help being better than 
other babies? He is a jolly, happy baby, 
bright as the sunshine of his native land; 
not troubled with clothes if he belongs to 
the poor classes; but wrapped in gorgeous 
silks of scarlet and blue, loaded with jewels, 
and weighed down by an enormous gold- 
embroidered turban, if he happens to be 4 
prince. 

This little Hindoo traveler sleeps in a bas- 
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ket hung from the roof, and rides out on 
mamma’s hip; and what seems dreadful to 
us, he learns to smoke before he can walk, 
nis mother often taking a cigar from her 
own lips and putting it into his. If his life- 
journey is cut short, his body is carried to 
the grave in his basket-cradle, which is'cov- 
ered with a fringed canopy and hung from 
a pole on the shoulders of men, and left at 
last upside down on his last resting-place.— 
Harriet M. Miller, in St. Nicholas for January. 


~ FU MOROUS. 


“My son,” said a doting mother to her 
eight-year-old, ‘‘what pleasure do you feel 
like giving up during Lenten season?” 
“Well, ma, I guess I'll stay away from 
school,” was the reply. —Hureka (Nev) Sen- 
tinel. 

Landlady (to boarder, who has passed his 
cup six times)—‘‘You are very fond of cof- 
fee, Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith—‘‘Yesma’am, 
it looks as if I was, when I am willing to 
swallow so much water for the sake of get- 
ting a little.” 


Professor of chemistry—‘‘Suppose you 
were called to a patient who had swallowed 
a heavy dose of oxalic acid, what would you 
administer?” K. (who is poneing for the 
ministry, and who only takes chemistry be- 
cause it is obligatory) —‘‘I would adminis- 
ter the sacrament.” 


The Rome Sentinel says—‘‘A Rochester 
book agent went into a house in West Rome 
on his dignity, and tried to sell a copy of 
‘Helen’s Babies.’ He came out on his ear. 
There were twins in the house, and the folks 
knew more about babies and the other place 
than could be put in a stack of books as big 
as a church.” 

Nasby. in his ‘Sam uv Agony,” says: 
“When I think uv the idiocy uv Tilden, 
Hewitt, Pelton, and Field (the four things 
which nearly killed Democrisy,) these men 
wich we trustid, and into whose hands we 
gave ourselves, I lift up my voice and howl 
with King Samyovel’s mother, ‘Give not 
your strength to old wimmen,’” 


A clergyman was preparing his discourse 
for Sunday, stopping occasionally to review 
what he had written and to erase that which 
he disapproved, when he was accosted by 
his little son, who numbered but five sum- 
mers—‘‘Father, does God tell you what to 
preach?” ‘‘Certainly, my child.” ‘Then 
what makes you scratch it out?” 

A book agent, whe has retired from active 
labor upon the hard-earned accumulations 
of alife of industrious cheek, says that the 
great secret of his success was that when he 
went to a house where the female head of 
the family presented herself, he always 
opened by saying—‘‘I beg your pardon, 
miss; but it was your mother I wanted to 
see.” That always used to get’em. They 
not only subscribed for the books them- 
selves, but told me whereI could find more 
customers. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER BEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 























AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or3Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh cpacensste exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
od the ~¥ oy and - Lage of Natural ft, 

, and opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arran if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
qearveriy, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has a paid 
up ntee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
et aside semi-annually by the new Savings a 
. m. 


1 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
apeaty cues. Pelatore: Be icity. 
nd clorup fer partieulare. x - 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, IL. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, ae. 

















Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
ye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York In: . inter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BakERr. 
128 Second Avenne, New York. 





BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; l6mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 


By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. ’ 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 

381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
IS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


I, 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 
A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 
III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


of the NV. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated its, and 
with portraits drawn from Photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique se of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurct with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 

I 


Vi. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VII. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 


Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 
Vill 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
AD t of Prize 
epartiment o 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. S. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, S. M. B. Piatt, M 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, M . 3 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits hy canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOCAL. 
* Gems of English Song. 
* Gems of Scottish Song. 
* Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music Size. Best col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompa- 
niant. 


World of Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
Shower of Pearls. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


* Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * Pianoforte ;Gems. 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. * Home Circle, Vol. 2. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 


(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book ! 


For Youne Lapies’ SEMINARIES AND NORMA L 
ScHooLs. 


By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ N or 
mal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E. by his position, 
is well qualified to judge of the needs of the class of 
learners that will use this excellent book. It has, on 
its commodious pages, a full elementary course, and 
numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by 
the best composers, 176 pages. 


Gems of Strauss. 


Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


Good News. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50). Large book of bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the last three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of: Abel, Auber, 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, 
Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course, those 
of the better known “Great Masters."’ Deserves a 
place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 
Any book mailed, post feee, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Cen, J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafte, Author of ““Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Qh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


SNIP AND WHIP, 
And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Sammels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adame, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PvBLISHERs. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 








A Complete Revelation in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 





REMOV AT 


——of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G@" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. WITH MEMORIALS, 





By Mrs. MARIA Weston CHAPMAN. Two Steel Por- 
traits and four other illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
Uniform with “Life of George Ticxnor.” $6.00. 


This “Autobiography” has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
same popularity that the ‘‘Lives’ of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have enjoyed. Miss Martinean’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious movements 
of the last half-century, her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time, and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting her- 
self, render the story of her life peculiarly interesting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as im- 
partially as if she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. Thiesevere truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to this work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquainted 
with Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written a supplemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career. 


“In reading this latest and last work from Miss 
Martineau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief 
that she has done for autobiography what Boswell 
did for biography, and that her work is so far the 
best one of its kind, and that no other autobiogra- 
pher deserves to be named as even second to her,”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The reminiscences of distinguished friends, can- 
didly and frankly given, form an interesting portion 
of the themes presented, and unite with many enter- 
taining incidents and lively anecdotes in making the 
volumes as enjoyable as a romance.’’—Providence 
Journal. 


“As a means of studying one of the most remarka- 
able natures of the ceutury it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; as a note-book of English literary society dur- 
ing the past fifty years it is worth almost all other 
books of ‘recollections,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and ‘re- 
mains.’ ’’— The Christian Union. 


“In the Autobiography and Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau we have the most important work of its 
class, historically viewed, since the Life and Letters 
of George Ticknor.”— The Congregationalist. 


“If there be others—as we believe there are—who, 
like ourselves, found little to attract them in what 
was known of the life of Harriet Martineau, we think 
their views, like ours, cannot fail to undergo a change 
by a perusal of the work before us—certainly one of 
the finest pieces of autobiography in the English, or 
any other, language. The story which she tells in 
these two handsome octavos of the course of her life 
and opinions, is not only profoundly interesting as a 
whole, but even fascinating.”"—WN. Y. Hvening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES R,. OSGOOD A CO., Boston. 





SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Mar, 31, 1877. 











All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addre 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














THE MATTER OF REV. ANNA M. OLIVER. 


Though sorely pressed for time in other 
directions, we are unwilling to allow anoth- 
er week to pass without characterizing as it 
deserves the ungentlemanly conduct of the 
Methodist ministers in New York, who not 
only refused to invite Rev. Anna M. Oliver 
to speak to them, but coupled their rejection 
with very unseemly jesting and levity. 
Miss Oliver is a graduate of the Divinity 
School of Boston University, and is regular- 
ly licensed as a preacher. Yet one of the 
reverend speakers said that to invite her to 
speak would be like inviting Charles Foster, 
the Medium, toaddressthem. Does Boston 
University then educate and license Spirit- 
ualist Mediums? Let it speak out and say. 

Victoria Woodhull was mentioned in the 
same connection. Are the ministers of the 
Methodist Convention so ignorant that they 
do not know the difference between Mrs. 
Woodhull and Miss Oliver? 

The non-voters in the meeting outnum- 
bered, it is said, the voters. Among those 
who made no sign was aclergyman in whose 
church Mrs. Van Cott lias recently conducted 
asuccessful revival. Clearly, Mrs. Van Cott, 
or some other gospel woman, is still needed 
in that church. Have men more courage 
than women? It would be hard to find a 
woman who, under such circumstances, 
would desert a cause to which she was 
pledged alike by gratitude, and by public 
action already taken. We should not won- 
der if some of the biggest cowards on earth 
were to be found in the male sex, and among 
the members of the clerical profession. 

But the coarsest feature of this very un- 
refined occasion was presented in the asser- 
tion, made by Brother Buckley, that the 
action of men in endeavoring to introduce 
women preachers into the church is prompt- 
ed by ‘‘an aberration of amativeness.” This 
low saying, which was quoted from the late 
Dr. Finney, and affirmed by the Reverned 
Speaker, was received with ‘‘roars of laugh- 
ter and applause.” 

Clear minded, modest women of the 
Methodist persuasion, do these men repre- 
sent you? If the contrast of sex in this 
form pervades the minds of male preachers, 
for heaven’s sake, let us put men in the pul- 
pit for men and women for women, since, 
as a speaker of opposite views suggested, 
the attendance of women upon the minis- 
trations of men is open, upon the same 
ground, to the same charge. But the true 
church is intended to make manifest the 
presence of that Divine power and influence 
in whose great unity all human divisions 

are lost sight of for the time; Jew and 
Gentile, male and female, bond and free, 
becoming uplifted te the spiritual truth 
which lies beyond the facts of nature. And 
in this church of true humanity, let brave 
‘women stand and minister according to 
their ability, and let good men be brave 
enough to stand by them. And instead of 
bellowing: God bless Brother Buckley! let 
some one say: God help Brother Buckley 
to a clearer mind and a cleaner heart! 
J. W. 


- 
o> 


WHAT A CONNECTICUT WIFE MAY OWN. 


It will be remembered that Gov. Hubbard, 
of Connecticut, in his message made an ur- 
gent suggestion that the Legislature should 
enact better laws for the property rights of 
wives. Following this suggestion, the Leg- 
islature of Connecticut passed a law, the 
full text of which will be found in another 
column. 

This law is undoubtedly an improvement 
upon the old law which so afflicted the wives 
of Connecticut. There is no doubt that 
those who voted for it, thought they were 
doing an exactly just thing for women. But 
this fact only shows that each class needs to 
take care of its own interests. 

If alaw had been proposed by which a 
married man should give the active and con- 
stant service of the best thirty, forty or 
more years of his life, for which his only 
material consideration should be his food, 
clothes and lodging, and a possible use of a 
third of an indefinite sum, dependent upon 
a contingency which might never occur, 
there is not a member of the Legislature 
who would not have laughed at the bare 

proposition of such a law. Every man 
would have scouted the idea of really put- 
ting it into the statute book. But this is 
what the law just adopted in Connecticut, 








has done for all women who may hereafter 
be married in that State. 

By the new law, all the property a wife 
has at the time of her marriage is to be hers. 
Her separate earnings also are hers. But 
that which she performs for her family is 
not counted as “earnings.” Her share of 
the property of the married firm, is to be 
the use of one-third or one-half, as the case 
may be, to be had only after the death of 
her husband. If he survive her, she has 
no share. 

Now if the husband had to pay for the 
services of a housekeeper, a child’s nurse, a 
cook, a chamber-maid, « seamstress, a laun- 
dress and a char-woman, at only moderate 
wages, each one of these women after forty 
or fifty years of steady work, would have 
had a small independence put by, each one 
having had her board where she did her 
work. 

In three-fourths of the families of the 
United States, the wife is housekeeper, 
nurse, cook, chamber-maid, seamstress, 
laundress, char-woman, and the mother of 
the children as well. 

But this post of immense responsibility, 
and all this endless care and work, in the 
case of a wife counts for nothing pecuniari- 
ly in any State of this Union. 

Nevertheless women everywhere must be 
grateful to the Governor and Legislature of 
Connecticut for having improved the old 
law, and at least for having tried to be just 
to Woman. But this result shows that it is 
not good for man to be alone in the State 
House, any more than in his private dwell- 
ing. L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


The Legislature has made commendable 
progress this week on Woman Suffrage. 
The Senate passed its bill almost without 
debate. The only speaker was Mr. Sleeper, 
who, on the question of a re-consideration 
of the engrossment made a speech which 
in substance was a rehash of the old ar- 
guments. He thought that the fathers of 
one hundred years ago would be somewhat 
surprised if they could return to earth and 
see the position sought by women to-day. 
He alluded to the lobbying now done by 
women, especially at Washington, as show- 
ing that the argument that women will 
purify politics is not well founded. He 
thought that the numerously signed peti- 
tions for Suffrage did not so much represent 
the true feeling of men as their natural 
deference to the desires and wishes of the 
sex. Nor do the best, most accomplished 
and purest of women seek this right of 
Suffrage, but use their influence generally in 
the opposite direction. He said if the wo- 
men who work and argue for Woman Suf- 
frage and more lenient divorce laws should 
spend the same efforts in favor of equal 
education of the sexes and against polyg- 
amy, that they would benefit their sex and 
the country much more than they are now 
doing. He thought that Woman’s sphere 
is not such that Suffrage is demanded for 
her and that it would not be any benefit to 
her. 

This speech failed to convince the Senate, 
and the vote for a re-consideration was lost. 

In the House on Tuesday the committee 
reported a bill on Municipal Suffrage in re- 
sponse to the petitioners, which, as outlined 
in the Advertiser, provides that every woman 
who is a citizen of this Commonwealth, of 
twenty-one years of age and upwards, and 
has the educational qualifications required 
by the twentieth article of the amendment 
of the constitution, (excepting paupers and 
persons under guardianship), who shall 
have resided within this Commonwealth 
one year, and within the city or town in 
which she seeks a right to vote six months 
preceding any meeting of citizens, either in 
wards or in general meeting for municipal 
purposes, and who shall have paid by her- 
self or her parent, master or guardian, a 
State or county tax which within two years 
next preceding such meeting has been as- 
sessed upon her in any city or town, shall 
have a right to vote upon all questions con- 
cerning municipal affairs, and to hold any 
city or town office to which she may be 
clected or appointed. Every female citizen 
not less than twenty-one years of age shall 
be assessed for a poll tax in the town or 
city in which she resides, of the same 
amount as that assessed upon male citizens 
in such town or city. 

The bill was signed by Messrs. Ginnodo 
and Fiske of the Senate, and Messrs. Wil- 
son, Winship, McIntosh and Merritt of the 
house. Messrs. Moors of the Senate, and 
Winn, Merrill and Smith of the house, dis- 
sented from the report. 

The radical treatment of this question 
would be simply to strike out the word 
male from the constitution and then both 
men and women would be put on an equal 
footing. Still, this bill is good as far as it 
goes, and if the present legislature will pass 
it, one important step in justice towards 
women will be taken. At the time of our 
writing, the bill has not been acted upon. 
As the House will be the real battle ground, 
the question will doubtless be hotly de- 
bated befere final action is taken. Mean- 
while, let the friends of equal justice in 
the legislature do their best to secure at 
least the passage of the bill offered by the 
committee. 8. W. B. 








A WORKING WOMAN’S HOME. 


Mr. A. T. Stewart’s scheme of a working 
woman's home failed. A writer in the New 
York World says that if it had proved a 
*‘success” it would have been the worst 
thing that could happen to the working wo- 
men. He adds: ‘‘A home for 1,500 or 
2,000 girls and women under one roof 
would be no home at all, and to any one 
who sympathizes with these hard-working 
people nothing could be more melancholy 
than the sight of a young woman leaving 
the work-room at 6 o'clock, where she may 
have been confined all day in the company 
of scores of her own sex and class, and 
starting ‘home’ to meet her, say, 1700 sisters. 
The first wish of the philanthropist who 
sets about to ameliorate the condition of 
single working-women in a large city should 
be to see that the women have plenty of 
work and fair pay. The next desideratum 
should be to secure separate homes for 
them—the farther apart the better—where 
each could spend her evenings in some re- 
spectable though humble family circle, and 
enjoy the society of persons engaged in dif- 
ferent avocations. Mr. Stewart, by manag- 
ing his affairs so as to give steady employ- 
ment to many hundreds of girlsand women, 
did the best thing that could be done for 
them, but when he undertook to go farther 
and provide a home for them, all under one 
great roof, he certainly made a mistake. 
And yet it was only such a mistake as any 
man of his practical turn of mind would al- 
most inevitably make.” 
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JOHN T. SARGENT. 





The announcement of the death of the 
Rev. John T, Sargent, which took place on 
Monday of this week, will be received with 
sorrow by a large circle of friends. He 
was well known in this community for his 
outspoken advocacy of various reforms, and 
his personal connection with several plans 
of philanthropic action. Early in his min- 
istry Mr. Sargent, as minister at large, de- 
voted himself to the poor, and this kindly 
ministration to the needy always enlisted 
his earnest interest and generous sympathy. 
He was a thorough liberal in religion, and 
large-hearted in his philanthropy. In the 
anti-slavery struggle he enlisted when it cost 
something for one in the higher circles of 
Boston to be an abolitionist. But he had 
through life the courage to follow his con- 
victions and to proclaim them. He wasa 
warm personal friend of Theodore Parker, 
and zealously defended him in his contro- 
versies with his brethren. Later in life Mr. 
Sargent’s house has been the focus of much 
of the liberal thought of the country, and 
the graceful hospitalities to which his de- 
voted wife added so much will be remem- 
bered by a large circle. For some time 
Mr. Sargeut has been failing in health, and 
died of pneumonia. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University, of the class of 1827, 
and of the Harvard Divinity School of the 
class of 1830. His memory will be cher- 
ished by a host of friends who will miss 
the presence of his broad, kindly and faith- 
ful spirit. He loved truth. He was loy- 
al to his convictions. He believed in 
progress. He hada vital faith in truth, hu- 
manity and God. wo. 





WOMEN LAWYERS IN MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota Legisiature has just 
passed a bill allowing women to practice 
law in all the courts of that State. The 
vote in the House stood sixty-three to thir- 
ty. In the Senate twenty-six to six. Wis- 
consin and Minneseta thus place themselves 
among the growing States, in ideas as well 
as numbers. L. 8. 
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MORE WOMEN DOCTORS. 


As facts are worth so much more than 
opinions, we gladly note those which are 
constantly coming to us. One by one the 
old prejudices against women as ministers 
or physicians are fast fading away. Here 
is another considerable straw which indi- 
cates the drift of events. Fifteen young 
ladies graduated from the Women’s Medi- 
cal Coilege in Philadelphia. These have 
begun the practice of their profession, ex- 
cept one who has gone to Germany for three 
years’ more of study. With two excep- 
tions they are said to be women of fine 
physique and well fitted for their profes- 
sion. The Boston Post, in noting the above 
facts, adds: 

‘We are informed that the graduates ap- 
peared to be largely emancipated from the 
vanity of dress which is usually expressed 
at college commencements by white cos- 
tumes, a profusion of ruffles and frills, and 
a bewildering array of gay sash ribbons. 
Black silk dresses and white gloves were 
the uniforms, and perhaps these were more 
appropriate than pronounced colors for 
those about to start out upon a career of 
killing or curing. The graduates repre- 
sented nine different States, and they will 
return to their respective local centres to 
give a new impulse to the education of fe- 
male physicians. The ladies have certainly 
been no detriment to this honorable pro- 
fession, so far as experience has instructed 
us; but, on the contrary, it is quite possible 
they have given it higher tone and reflected 
credit upon it.” Ss. W. B. 





SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


Mr. Anthony Comstock is engaged in a 
work which deserves the aid of every well 
wisher of society. For years he has conse- 
crated himself to the suppression of vile lit- 
erature. Ata full meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
on Tudsday afternoon, he presented the 
subject somewhat in detail, giving a brief 
outline of the vast agency which has used 
the press and postoffice to spread among 
our schools and homes the most obscene 
books, images and pictures. When the so- 
ciety which Mr. Comstock represents began 
its crusade they found a comprehensive and 
wide-spread system of operation. By means 
of school and college catalogues thousands 
of names of scholars and students of both 
sexes were obtained. To these boys and 
girls circulars and advertisements of books 
and pictures were sent, and they were in- 
formed where these books and pictures 
could be bought, and at what price. 

When Mr. Comstock began his raid on 
these agencies they were at their werk of 
pollution, and their vile books and pictures 
were invading the homes of our land. They 
were not only sold in the cities but by mail 
were distributed among the young in the 
rural districts. The business had grown 
into mammoth proportions. There were 
seven tons of printed plates, comprising 
three hundred and fitty different copper 
plates, and five hundred wood cuts. To 
this must be added eight tons of books. 
The arrangement for their circulation and 
sale was so thoroughly systematized that 
these vile books and pictures reached the 
homes and school-houses all through the 
country. They found their way into the 
best families as well as the more ignorant 
and vicious. Thus like a subtle poison the 
work of corruption went on. The society 
through its faithful agent has done some- 
thing towards resisting the growth of this 
evil. They have broken up the sale where 
they could lay their hand on the fiends. 
They have destroyed a large number of 
plates and books and have secured the con- 
demnation of some of the worst rogues. 
These are now in prison. Still the warfare 
has only begun. The evil still exists to a 
fearful extent. No home is safe, no school 
is secure. By the most adroit and secret 
methods this vile literature is circulated and 
no family is secure from the invasion. We 
most earnestly appeal to fathers and moth- 
ers to give heed to this subject. There is a 
real and fearfuldanger. Mr. Comstock and 
the society he represents are doing a noble 
work and should have our aid. Any one 
who wishes to help on this cause can send 
the money to the financial secretary of the 
society, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, care of 
Allen, Lane & Co., No. 266 Devonshire St., 
Boston This society is a national one. It 
works all over the country. God speed it 
in its warfare against this fearful foe. 

8. W. B. 


_————_3 o—__—_—_ 
MES. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Mrs, Campbell has completed her lecture 
engagement in Massachusetts. Her last 
meetings at Middleton and at the annual 
meeting of the society in Brocton, were held 
when the weather and the walking conspired 
against large audiences. Nevertheless there 
was a good attendance, and Mrs. Campbell 
did as she always does, good service to our 
common cause. She will spend a few days 
in Worcester and Springfield, then visit her 
children in Illinois and Iowa, and reach Col- 
orado early in May, where she will devote 
herself (and those who know her know what 
that means) to carry that State for Woman 
Suffrage next October. All good wishes 
will go with her. L. 8. 

 —s 


SHALL SHE HAVE HER SMALL BABY? 


The New York Tribune reports the follow- 
ing case wherea mother claims her eight 
months’ old child: 


Mrs. Ive A. Martin’sdemand for her eight 
months’ old baby, Willie, came yesterday 
befure Judge Lawrence, in Supreme Court, 
Chambers, under a suit of habeas corpus. 
Her petition states that the child was taken 
from her by her husband last Monday, and 
that she has begun suit against him for di- 
vorce for cruelty. The return set up that 
the mother had sometimes left the child for 
days uncared for, and that the father, find- 
ing it suffering. had taken it to a wet nurse. 
The counsel added that he had two witnesses 
fe yew to testify that she had threatened to 

ill the child. He called the nurse to show 
that the child was not sick. The mother, a 
woman of very attractive appearance, was 
sitting by her counsel, and as her husband’s 
lawyer spoke her face wasa picture, at first 
of anger, then apparently of amazement. 
When the charge was made that she had 
threatened to kill the child she could not 
keep silence, and broke out with, “I threat- 
en my baby’s life? Oh!” Her counsel 
soothed her, but when the nurse stood up 
to show the child she sprang up and called 
out, ‘‘Oh, mayn’t I have my baby on my 
breast?” Her counsel argued at length that 
the mother was the proper guardian and 
custodian of ayoung child. The father had 
hardly any rights in it until the time comes 
for its preparation for the business of life. 

Judge Lawrence decided that the mother 
was entitled to the care of the child until 
she was proved unfit. She must, however, 
bring it to court each day until the termina- 
tion of the reference as to the statements 
was furnished. He appointed L. J. Grant 
the referee. The decision was scarcely ut- 
tered before the mother had crossed the 
room and seized her child, with which she 
walked off, seeming in happiness to tread 





on air. George H. Hart appeared for the 
wife; Mr. Kneeland for the husband. 
~o-e 


WOMEN AT TOWN MEETING. 





The Franklin County 7imes, notes with 
approval the fact that women attended the 
March town meeting in Orange. It says: 

The meeting was attended in the after. 
noon by a goodly number of ladies, whose 
presence seemed to promote good order and 
to restrain to a great extent the excitin 
“sparring” which is sometimes indulged in 
at our town meetings. It was a good idea 
of the women of Orange to attend the town 
meeting. By so doing they will learn at 
least how men manage the town business, 
and possibly they will also see how the 
might help if they took a real part in it. 

J. 
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WHY NOT? 





Women have often asked ‘‘why not,” let 
the legal voters have an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion on the ballot for Woman. 
But now the Boston Globe asks the same 
question, and proceeds to show ‘‘why,” as 
follows :— 

The question of granting the right of Suf- 
frage to women comes up at every session 
of the Legislature. Committee hearings 
are given at which the same old argumen:s 
and remonstrances from the same old peti- 
tioners and remonstrants are reiterated. 
The committees, being composed of a small 
number of men easily identified, have gen- 
erally reported favorably and submitted an 
amendment to the Constitution conferring 
the right of Suffrage upon the women in 
this State, and then ore branch or the other 
of the Legislature, being sufficiently numer- 
ous to act with impunity, has defeated the 
amendment. This programme has become 
somewhat monotonous and we venture to 
suggest a change. The subject will never 
be got rid of until the question is at least 
submitted to a vote of the people. Now 
why should not the Legislature give the 
people a chance to vote on it? An amend- 
ment of the Constitution oe greg by the 
present Legislature would have to have the 
approval of another, newly elected next 
fall, and then it would have to be ratified 
by the people. That would give an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough canvass and a full de- 
velopment and expression of the public 
sentiment. Then if the peonle didn’t want 
the change they could vote against it. The 
action of the Legislature thus far has served 
to prevent the matter from coming to the 
people. 

e would like not only to have the men 
who are now legal voters express their will 
on this subject, but we would like to have a 
vote from the women who would be affect- 
ed by it. Now there is one way of secur- 
ing this and it would be very likely to dis- 
pose of the subject one way or the other. 
Suppose the Legislature should gallantly 
grant the petition of the persistent Suffra- 
gists and adopt a resolution proposing the 
amendment of the Constitution. Suppose, 
then, that they secured the next Legislature 
and got the amendment submitted to a vote 
of the people. Suppose the people, ani- 
mated by a spirit of generous chivalry, rati- 
fied the amendment and gave all the women 
who acknowledged themselves twenty-one 
years of age a chance to vote. And then 
suppose another amendmert to the Consti- 
tution was submitted taking the right of 
Suffrage away from them again. They 
could vote upon it themselves and we should 
get un expression of the will of the people 
that would settle something. This might 
look a little like experimenting rashly with 
great political principles, but Massachusetts 
could perhaps stand it as well as any State, 


-and her experience would furnish a lesson 


to all others. Perhaps Woman Suffrage 
would work so well that we should all op- 
pose going back upon it. Who knows? 


“coe 





GOOD FOR NEW YORK. 


We are pleased to learn that Senator Em- 
erson’s bill making women eligible for 
school offices has been reconsidered and 
passed by the New York State Senate. Let 
our Massachusetts Legislature take another 
step in advance and pass the bill offered by 
the Suffrage Committee on Tuesday. 

8. W. B. 
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COL. CONWELL AND THE Law. 


On page eighty-five of March 17th of the 
Woman's JouRNAL, Col. Conwellsaid: ‘‘By 
the law of Massachusetts to-day, all single 
women who are not worth over $2500, can 
have $1500 exempt from taxation, while no 
man is entitled to an exemption of over 
$1000. Twosingle women of this town own 
a place for which they paid $2000, part of 
the payment made with borrowed money, 
so that really they were not worth the whole 
value of the place. They have paid taxes 
since they bought the place on $500. They 
thought they were each exempt $1000 but 
the tax collector said they were exempt only 
$500. He reckoned the place at $1500, took 
out $1000 ($500 for each) and presented a tax 
bill for the remaining $500. Please inform 
the women of Massachusetts through your 
paper, what is law in this case, and if Col. 
Conwell is correct in his statement of law, 
I would like to know what he thinks about 
the probability of those collectors refunding 
the money dishonestly taken for taxes. He 
says ‘if women have wrongs they should be 
promptly redressed, and I think they would 
be remedied by the men on presentation.” 
Taxation without representation is a wrong, 
but passing that by because of no weight in 
this case with the Colonel, certainly he will 
acknowledge that taxation contrary to law 
is a wrong, even if the pasty taxed is a wo- 
man. H. E. G. 

Pittsfleld, Mass. 

[We answer the above enquiry by quoting 
the statute as it now exists, and is now ap- 
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plied te the women of this State. Col. Con- 
well must settle his statement with the text 
of the law which is as follows: Ed. ] 

The statute exempts from taxation pro- 
perty to the amount of $500, of a widow or 
unmarried female, and of any female minor 
whose father is deceased, if her whole es- 
tate not otherwise exempted from taxation 
does not exceed $1000. 

oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE REMONSTRANTS. 





Eprrors JoURNAL:—It is a sad fact that, 
for several years past with the exception of 
one year, it has been so painful to listen to 
the remonstrants to the petition of women 
for Suffrage that one could not fail to be 
glad to stay away, unless duty required her 
presence. While remarks have sometimes 
been made which gave evidence of earnest 
conviction, others have been not only un- 
reasoning but so grossly indelicate as to 
make one ashamed of her kind, alas, some- 
times of her sex. 

It is all the more gratifying, therefore, to 
find that this year, by another exception, 
you can present in your columns, without 
detracting from their unvarying purity, the 
principal opposition arguments, so far as 
you can obtain them. 

Since Col. Conwell desires ‘‘to lay aside 
all preconceived opinions and carefully to 
study the facts presented,” I wish he had 
enjoyed the advantage of hearing, at the 
previous presentation of the subject to the 
legislative cemmittee, from the most wo- 
manly of women, why they want the ballot, 
and from some of the most honorable of 
men, why it should not be withheld from 
them. 

I find it impossible to understand how 
one who holds the ballot—‘‘the crowning 
franchise of the American people,”—uindis- 
pensable to himself that he may attain to 
the noblest life, the largest liberty and the 
highest happiness, can require argument to 
prove the need of it to every human being 
without regard to race or sex or previous 
condition of servitude. It seems a folly to 
ask what Woman would gain by it. She 
would gain just what the ballot is worth. 
Has it meant anything to men? Have the 
laws been more pliant to the protection of 
men in countries where they had the right 
of representation, or where they lacked it? 
Have the schools opened their doors more 
readily and widely in countries where every 
man is an integral part of the State, or have 
they not? In our own land have they open- 
ed them more promptly and cordially to the 
prospective voter, or to the disfranchised sex? 
A fundamental plea for constantly increas- 
ing opportunities for education for boys is 
that only so can the State be preserved ; that 
eur government has risked its security on 
the intelligence of the voter, which it is 
thus pledged to develop. 

Whether the use of the ballot signifies 
anything in the way of securing to its pos- 
sessor wages or opportunity, let us trust to 
the investigations of the educator and the 
keenness of the politician to discover. 

Gen. Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of education estimates that while ‘‘the mere 
ability to read and write increases the pro- 
ductive power of the laborer twenty-five 
per cent., and his wages accordingly, the 
increase from a higher degree of education 
amounts to fifty per cent. more.” 

Read the history of what Massachusetts 
has done for her boys and has failed to do, 
or done only in part and tardily, for her girls, 
and judge whether the bestowal of higher 
education, with its fifty per cent gain on 
productive industry, has had any connec- 
tion with the right of representation. 

Gen. Butler, writing to Wendell Phillips 
in favor of reducing the hours of labor 
clinches his argument with this warning: 

“Let the capitalist remember that here 
the vote of the laborer controls capital in 
legislation, and that if capital desires to 
preserve itself from unjust legislation it 
must be because the ballot is used with in- 
telligence.” 

On such a pivot as this the doors of op- 
portunity swing open to the humblest man, 
and we need not ask whether the power and 
culture he thus gains bring him also respect. 
But just this way Col. Conwell assures us 
women would lose respect and advantage. 

Whether as a direct result of using the 
ballot women would receive or lose respect 
depends on the class to which they look for 
approval. From the class whose highest 
ideal for her is that she should gracefully 
submit herself to man’s wishes, at worst his 
slave, perhaps his toy, at best his pet, but 
always his protegee, a woman self-represen- 
tative and self-directive would have passed 
out of the range of his appreciation, even of 
his comprehension, and so of his ‘‘respect,” 
if we may use so fine a word in such associ- 
ation. From the class which considers 
every created being as fulfilling God’s pur- 
pose only when free, strong, individual, 
with all the powers in healthful activity, 
she would receive love and respect where 
to-day she must too often accept love and 
compassion. 

For other ‘‘respect” than this the best 
women cannot afford to pay the price de- 
manded. Had the colonists asked English 
“respect” in 1774 they would have heeded 
the words ot Lord Germain, in Parliament 
when he said concerning them, ‘I cannot 
think the noble Lord—the Premier—will do 
a better thing than to put an end to their 





town-meetings. I would not have men of a 
mercantile cast collecting themselves to- 
gether and debating about political matters. 
I would have them follow their occupations 
as merchants, and not consider themselves 
as ministers of that country. I should then 
expect to see some subordination, some au- 
thority and order. They have, ,sir, no 
government, no governor; the whole are 
the proceedings of a tumultuous and riotous 
rabble, who ought, if they had the least 
prudence, to follow their employments and 
not trouble themselves with politics and 
government, which they do not understand.” 
Utter disrespect for them in their new rela- 
tions as law-makers you see! And yet they 
braved it all. Se do the Honorable Smith 
and Jones and Brown, in their Republican 
parliament remand us to our stitching and 
our nursery training and to the develop- 
ment of our fascinations. N. B. Lord Ger- 
main was solicitous for their sake not to 
trouble the colonists with politics and 
government.” 

That women wish to vote that they may 
thus ‘‘gain especial exemptions or privileges 
for their property,” I think it has entered into 
the mind only of Col. Conwell to conceive, 
and it is equally original to argue against 
their chance to do so by counting only tax- 
paying women as possible voters, as offset 
to all males not paupers, criminals, idiots or 
insane; certainly no petitiou for the ballot 
for tax-paying women—exclusively — has 
ever been presented to our legislature. 

More impressive is the suggestion that 
if women are presumed to have heads and 
should be allowed to represent them, we 
should have to pay our $2.00 each—just 
like men. Multiply the $2.00 by the num- 
ber of women in Massachusetts, and we 
have another startling evidence of the reck- 
less extravagance in which women would 
plunge if not restrained by man’s discretion! 

As I watched the men from the safe se- 
clusion of my home, as they gathered at 
the town-house on the last election day, I 
wondered, vainly, how they could represent 
themselves and their wives and daughters 
and sisters by the same ballot; but it did 
not enter into my imagination to picture 
them standing on the threshold of the town- 
house which women’s taxes have helped 
build for them, and saying, ‘‘Don’t ask to 
come in, ladies; we take up all the room, 
and it would cost you a great deal of money 
to enlarge the accommodations so that they 
would serve you also,—and for additional 
accommodations for your own especial 
needs as voters,” you would of course ex- 
pect to pay all the eost; and, moreover, we 
find that all the property you have is not 
sufficient to do it suitably, that is, as your 
property and ours have done it for us.” 
And yet we did hear that same argument, a 
few years ago, from a member of the Mass- 
achusetts legislature. So slow is the femin- 
ine brain to apprehend a difficulty, even 
when it is pointed out! 

But we come at length in Col. Conwell’s 
speech to the great reason against us after 
all. There is, in Massacnusetts, a majority 
of 52,453 women old enough to vote, and 
the balance of women voters would be still 
more alarmingly increased since a larger 
proportion of them than of men is outside 
of the prisons aad alms-houses, so that 
there would be an actual majority of 149,- 
887 women voters. Now the impossibility 
of the innovation becomes manifest: To 
live in a State in which the majority ruled 
would make us, he says, the jeer of the 
world! Never will a self-respecting and 
protectingly-inclined minority so far forget 
itself as to permit such a subversal of 
authority, by relaxing the grip of power. 

I remember seeing a gentleman in a rail- 
way car once, with whom a lady talked of 
Woman's right to vote. After exhausting 
the usual arguments against it, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he believed that wo- 
men were legally of age at eighteen years, 
while men were so only at twenty-one years. 
He flamed like a man who saw his birth- 
right threatened. 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘“‘the women would vote 
three years earlier than men. A fine ad- 
vantage they’d get! You don’t suppose any 
man would stand that? No indeed!” 

“But,” it was suggested, ‘‘women have 
been left out altogether, not merely for 
three years’—But for that, as a matter of 
injustice, or as signifying anything, any- 
way, there seemed no avenue to his mind. 

He felt the pinch where it affected him, 
but ignored it when it concerned only his 
wife and all her sex. 

When a wholesale injustice has been 
done to women by reducing them legally to 
arank about equivalent to that of minors, 
and some small reparation is patronizingly 
made by bestowing upon them certain 
“privileges,” it has a gracious sound to 
speak of these favors asa tribute to ‘‘the 
purity, sweetness and beauty of true wo- 
manhood.” 

If, however, we analyze these laws under 
which men find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage, and observe the conditions which led 
to their passage, we shall come to the mere 
matter of-fact explanation that injustice is 
like a two-edged sword, which cuts both 


ways. 
hen some of these patch-work laws are 


quoted as a proof of the generosity shown 
us, Iam reminded of a brutal husband of 
whom I knew, who denied his wife the 





commonest necessities of life, but after any 
exceptionally severe exhibition of temper, 
would present her an expensive set of furs 
or jewels, for which she had no occasion, 
since she lacked a decent gown. 

I do not think women are ambitious to 
see men embarrass themselves to furnish 
them luxuries in the way of legislation. | 
believe they would like the plain homespun 
of simple justice the best of all. It will do, 
at least, for a foundation. 

Iam making my comments on Col. Con- 
well’s speech so long that I must leave to 
some one else the consideration in the main 
of the especial laws he quotes. 

Iam greatly pained to learn that while 
the wife may live in idleness, all husbands 
are under bonds ‘‘to pay all the living ex- 
penses of the whole family, in good style.” 
That they sometimes miss it proves to me 
that wives are good creatures, after all, and 
tamper justice with mercy. 

I am glad to find, too, that mothers, who, 
as we learn, ‘‘are exempt by law from car- 
ing for their own chiidren,” by so generally 
doing so prove that their maternal affection 
is a natural and persistent endowment. It 
has been gravely questioned whether any- 
thing but man’s oversight, in the way of 
legal restrictions, kept them from ignoring 
such responsibilities. 

A case coming under my own observation 
disproves the statement that ‘‘a wife can 
buy and sell her real estate free from her 
husband's control.” A wife owning an es- 
tate which came to her by inheritance can- 
not sell it except as subject to her husband’s 
contingent interest therein,—which is the 
entire use of it, if he survives her, as long 
he lives, which is, of course, a practical 
bar to the sale. The wife, under similar 
circumstances, would be entitled to the use 
of one-third of her husband's estate. Here 
we see how affection outstrips justice! 

In the case I mention the wife cannot 
even get a needed loan, securing it by a 
mortgage on the property, since the hus- 
band refuses his consent—by way of exer- 
cise of power. 

But, after all, it is not added arguments 
that we want, but, somehow, to convince 
our opponents that principles apply to. wo- 
men as to men. 

If we go back to the time of Plato—400 
years before Christ,—we find Soerates dis- 
cussing with Meno, a sophist, in this man- 
ner: 

Socrates—‘‘Do you think that the virtue 
of a man is one thing, the virtue of a wo- 
man another? Do you consider the health 
of aman to be one thing, the health of a 
woman to be another; or is it the same 
kind of health everywhere, whether it be 
in a man or woman?” 

Meno—‘‘The health of a man and of a 
woman, I think, is the same thing.” 

Socrates—‘‘The same then applies to size 
and strength. * * Will there be any 
difference in virtue, with respect to its 
being virtue, whether it be man or woman?” 

Meno—‘‘This case, Socrates, seems to me 
somehow to be not quite similar to the 
other.” 

Socrates—‘‘Why? Did you not tell me 
that the virtue of a man consisted in his 
well managing a State, and that of a wo- 
man 1p well managing a household?” 

Meno—‘‘I did.” 

Socrates—‘‘Is it then possible to manage 
well a State or household, or anything else 
whatever, without justice and prudence?” 

Meno—‘‘By no means.” 

Socrates—‘‘If, then, the management be 
just and prudent, will not the managers 
manage with justice and with prudence?” 

Meno—“They will, of necessity.” 

Socrates—‘‘Both of them, therefore, the 
woman and the man, have need of the 
same things; namely, justice and prudence, 
if they are to be good managers.” 

Meno—‘‘It appears so.” 

So Socrates, in his wisdom, showed that 
virtue is not one thing for a man, and 
another for a woman, but is the same in 
both; and the sophist consented. 

Who shall show our nineteenth century 
sophists that justice is justice, and knows 
no limit of sex in its application, and do it 
so clearly that they shall say, with Meno, 
“It appears to me?” 

Mary F. EastMan. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Washington Gladden is rendering in- 
valuable service to laborers and the labor 
cause by his plain common-sense views on 
the question. 

Pittsburgh is said to have more shop-girls, 
more business enterprises, and successful 
ones, too, conducted by women than any 
other city. 

We have just heard of the death of Miss 
Alta M. Hulett, in San Diego, California. 
Miss Hulett was known to the public as 
one of the few women lawyers. Her home 
was in Chicago. 

The women of Des Moines, Iowa, are 
contributing liberally towards a fund fora 
professor's chair for women in Simpson 
Centenary College, located at Indianola, 
Warren County. Women only are contrib- 
utors. 

At the unveiling of the statue of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck in Central Park, New York, 
early in May, Whittier will give a poem, and 











William Cullen Bryant will deliver an ad- 
dress. The statue is the first ever raised to 
an American poet, and will be near those of 
Shakespeare and Walter Scott. 

Charles Fairbanks, of London, England, 
a member of the scale firm at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., has given $15,000 to finish a new hall for 
wemen students at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., and the building is to be called 
Walter Fairbanks Hall in memory of a son 
of the doner who recently died. 

At the Newton Lyceum, it was proposed 
to discuss the following resolution: Resolved, 
That women who pay a tax on one thousand 
dollars should have a right to vote. A 
thoughtful lad who heard the resolution 
read, turned to his mother and asked, ‘‘Do 
no men vote except those who pay a tax on 
a thousand dollars?” 

A colored female revivalist, Amanda 
Smith, is attracting large audiences at Wil- 
mington, Del. Her expositions of the Bible 
are said to be so plain and simple, and yet 
so clear and forcible, that all who hear her 
are moved by them, while her personal ex- 
periences are such that they cannot fail of 
interest and instruction. 

*‘A Cocoon Enterprise,” in a late Wide 
Awake relates the actual experience of two 
girls connected with the well-known silk 
farm in Franklin, Co., Kansas, which was 
founded and is conducted by a French no- 
bleman, the Marquis de Bossiere. Speci- 
mens of the Kansas silk and velvet were 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition. 

In Astoria, during the absence of the Rev. 
Mr. Stubbs, the foronoon services at the M. 
E. Church, were conducted by Mrs. M. E. 
Stubbs, whose sermon is spoken of very 
highly, for its sweetness of spirit and the 
remarkable unfolding of the deep import, 
of the words of the Lord, contained in the 
Gopsel of St. Luke, 10 chapter, 38-42 verses. 

We feel how little vital Christianity even 
now prevails among men as we read the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The Christian Church is spending 
about $600,000 yearly for the salvation of 
China, but merchants from Christian na- 
tions are taking from her not less than 
$60,000,000 a year, and giving her in its 
place every twelve months 6,000 tons of 
opium!” 

Mrs. Howe read her paper ‘‘Is Polite So- 
ciety Polite,” before the Salem Woman Suf- 
frage Club last Tuesday evening. The Hon. 
George B. Loring presided. The subject 
was discussed, which was followed by a 
collation provided by Dr. N. R. Morse, one 
of the officers of the club. It was voted 
to send twenty dollars to Colorado in aid of 
the canvass going on in that State. 

Miss Kate Pattison, the bright and hand- 
some young lady whom Miss Emily Faith- 
full brought with her as secretary to this 
country, made a successful professional 
debut upon the stage on the occasion of the 
Compton benefit, at Manchester, England. 
Miss Pattison played with Miss Ada Caven- 
dish, Mr. Jefferson, and other stars, and 
cast nothing off her own brightness by con- 
tact with these luminaries. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers to 
establish forty-three scholarships in the 
Towne Scientific School, at the rate of ten 
scholarships a year for a four years course. 
These scholarships are to be awarded to the 
ten male pupils of the Philadelphia public 
schools who shall pass the best examination 
for admission in the month of June of each 
year. The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion has accepted the offer. 

In the Harvard examinations for women 
the first preliminary certificates are given to 
those young women not less than seventeen 
years of age who pass a successful examina- 
tion in a regularly prescribed course of 
study. The second or advanced certificate 
is granted to those young women who, hav- 
ing attained the age of eighteen years, have 
passed the preliminary examination, and 
also a thorough examination in special elec- 
tive studies in particular branches. 

The Temperance meeting under the 
charge of the women, which was held in 
Tremont Temple on Thursday evening of 
last week, was an interesting gathering. 
Mrs. Livermore presided and made a brief 
address. She was followed by other well- 
known women who are laboring with zeal 
and efficiency for Temperance. It was 
very evident, from the character of the ad- 
dresses, that women can speak for Temper- 
ance. Why cannot they vote for it? Sim- 
ply because they are women, and have not 
the ballot. 

The Faculty of Dartmouth College has 
made anew regulation, by which each ap- 
plicant for scholarship must give a correct 
exhibit of his income and expenses for the 
past year. The heads of the income are: 
Amount received from parent or guardian, 
from labor, from other causes, and the 
amount of his property and of the expenses; 
amount for board, for clothing, for travel. 
ing, for room, fuel and lights, books and 
stationery; and in addition he must pledge 
himself not to spend any money for liquors, 
tobacco, billiards and dancing while receiv- 
ing aid from the college. Any failure to 
comply with these requirements is a suffi- 
cient reason for withdrawing a scholarship. 

The Massachusetts Club gave a compli- 
mentary dinner ton Hon. Robert G. Inger- 
soll, at Young’s Hotel, recently. About 
twenty-five gentlemen were present, and 


speeches were made by Col. Ingersoll, Gov. 
Rice, Hon. John B. Alley, Gen. William 
Cogswell, Hon. A. W. Beard, Hon. Charles 
W. Slack, John W. Chandler, Collector 
Simmons and others. Samuel R. Noyes, 
Esq., the Secretary of the Club, gave direc- 
tion to the affair, and Gov. Rice presided 
over the proceedings, which were entirely 
social in their character. Hon. J. B. D. 
Cogswell, President of the Senate, and Hon. 
John D. Long, Speaker of the House, were 
invited guests, but Speaker Long was un- 
able to be present, owing to other engage- 
ments. 


The will of the late Oliver Ames of North 
Easton was probated at Taunton Friday. 
The immediate heirs, his wife and children, 
are the executors. His public bequests are 
as follows: $50,000 for a public library in 
North Easton; $10,000 for a parsonage for 
the Unitarian parish of North Easton; $10,- 
000 to keep the church and parsonage in re- 
pair; $50,000 to the town of Easton for 
public school purposes, and $50,000 to the 
same town for highways and public roads. 
Mr. Ames left to his wife $500,000, to his 
daughter Helen $500,000, to his son’s wife 
$50,000, to Fred L. Ames and his wife, as 
trustees, $50,000 for each grandchild, to his 
sisters $10,000 each, and to his son, Fred 
L., all his interests in the shovel works. 
Various other small bequests were made, 
and all the residue was left to his wife, son 
and daughter. 


Mme. Christine Nillson met with tri- 
umphant success in Vienna. The Empress 
of Austria, who, in consequence of being 
obliged to leave the city, was unable to at- 
tend the last operatic representation, re- 
quested that Mme, Nilsson should be bidden 
to a private audience, in order thut she might 
personally express to her the gratification 
she had derived from her performances at 
the Opera House and elsewhere. The fair 
cantatrice remained three-quarters of an 
hour alone with the Empress, who, in her 
usual amiable -and fascinating manner, 
quite captivated her auditor by the compil- 
mentary nature of her remarks. Mme. 
Nilsson, before leaving Vienna, again em- 
ployed her talents in aid of the poor of the 
city, and, it is needless to add, drew a 
crowded audience in the noble cause of 
charity. The whole of the aristocracy was 
present, and so popular has Mme. Nilsson 
become that, after the concert, many of 
its distinguished members surrounded the 
platform to congratulate and shake hands 
with her. 


We print in our present issue the admira- 
ble report which the Rhode Island Commit- 
tee made to the Legislature, and alse a re- 
port of the debate in the Legislature upon 
the resolution which the Committee report- 
ed. The report is well worth careful read- 
ing, and it ought to have led to better re- 
sults. The proposition to submit to the 
people an amendment was voted down by a 
vote of 26 yeas to 25 nays. Thirty-seven 
affirmative votes, a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected being necessary. The Provi- 
dence Journal in speaking of the results 
adds: ‘‘There were twenty-one members 
absent or not voting. In a full House, it is 
not unlikely that the women’s cause would 
have been successful.” Under all the cir- 
cumstatices this is as favorable a result as 
we could have expected, although we hope 
for better things. But this is not the end. 
The friends of equal Suffrage propose to 
fight it out on this line until they conquer 
and conquer they will. Five years ago 
probably not half as many votes in the Leg- 
islature could have been secured. Five 
years hence we hope to carry it. Let our 
friends in the plucky little State keep up 
their courage. They made a spirited and 
brave fight. In the end they will surely 
win. 


From all sides says the Boston Post there 
seems to be a gratifying unanimity of tes- 
timony relative to the worth of Mrs. Hayes. 
She strikes all observers as a practical, sen 
sible, agreeable matronly woman, ‘‘with na 
biggod nonsense about her,” as Mr. Sparkler 
would have phrased it. As the wife of the 
man who occupies the leading executive 
position in this country she can make the 
influence of such a; character valuable, and 
doubtless she feels a disposition to do all she 
can in her own peculiar line of reform. The 
slavery of fashion has become almost unen- 
durable at the Capital. If all its arbitrary 
commands are obeyed it is a life of toil, vex- 
ation and wretchedness to those who accept 
the task. If only a part, jealousy and gen- 
eral unpleasantness result, and charges of 
partiality and discourtesy go forth. We are 
hoping to see Mrs. Hayes engineer a reform 
in this respect. The methods of official and 
social recognition can be wonderfully re- 
duced and simplified, with greater satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. At another point, 
also, Mrs. Hayes seems disposed to throw 
off the shackles, and that isin regard to 
dress. Under the old Administration some 
of our worst troubles came from the inor- 
dinate vanity and extravagance of those who 
assumed to be leaders of fashion. For a re- 
publican court the tendency was reckless 
and‘perilous. Mrs. Hayeshas it in her pow- 
er to apply the brake and lead Washington 
society back to comparative simplicity, and 
such a service would be worth more than 





can be expressed to the country at large. 
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BETTER IN THE MORNING. 


BY REV. LEANDER §. COAN. 


**You can't help the baby, parson, 
But still I want ye to go 
Down an’ look in upon her, 
An’ read an’ pray, you know. 
Ouly last week she was skippin’ ‘round 
A pullin’ my whiskers ‘n’ hair, 
A climbin’ up to the table 
Into her little high-chair. 
“The first night that she took it, 
When her little cheeks grew red, 
When she kissed good night to papa, 
And went away to bed,— 
Sez she, ‘Tis head-ache. papa, 
Be better in mornin’—bye;’ 
An’ somethin’ in how she said it 
Jest made me want to cry. 
‘But the mornin’ brought the fever, 
And her little hands were hot, 
An’ the pretty red nv her little cheeks 
Grew into acrimson spot, 
But she laid there jest ez patient 
Ez ever a woman could, 
Takin’ whatever we give her 
Bettern’n a grewn woman would. 
‘The days are terrible long an’ slow, 
An’ she’s growin’ wus in each; 
An’ now she’s jest a slippin’ 
Clear away out uv our reach. 
Every night when I kiss her, 
Tryin’ hard not to cry, 
She says in a way that kills me,— 
‘Be better in mornin’—bye!’ 
“She can’t get through the night, parson, 
So I want ye to come an’ pray, 
And talk with mother a little— 
You'll know just what to say; 
Not that the baby needs it, 
Not that we make any complaint 
That God seems to think He’s needin’ 
The smile uv the little saint." 
1 walked along with the Corporal 
To the door of his humble home, 
To which the silent messenger 
Before me had also come; 
And if he had been a titled prince, 
I would not have been honored more 
Than I was with his heartfelt welcome 
To his lowly cottage door. 
Night falls again in the cottage; 
They moved in silence and dread 
Around the room where the baby 
Lies panting upon her bed. 
‘Does baby know papa, darling?” 
And she moves her little face 
With answer that shows she knows him; 
But scarce a visible trace 
Of her wonderful infantile beauty 
Remains as it was before 
The unseen, silent messenger 
Had waited at their door. 
“Papa—kiss—baby ;—I'’s—so—tired.”” 
The man bows low his face, 
And two swollen hands are lifted 
In baby’s last embrace. 
And into her father’s grizzled beard 
The little red fingers cling, 
While her husky whispered tenderness 
Tears from a rock would wring, 
‘‘Baby——is——_so——sick —_ papa— 
But——don't——want——you——to——cry ;;”” 
The little hands fall on the coverlid— 
‘‘Be—better—in mornin’ 
And night around baby is falling, 
Settling down dark and dense; 
Does God need their darling in heaven 
That he must carry her hence? 
I prayed, with tears in my voice, 
As the Corporal solemnly knelt 
With such grief as never before 
His great warm heart had felt. 
Oh! frivolous men and women! 
Do you know that around you, and nigh,— 
Alike from the humble and haughty 
Goeth up evermore the cry: 
**My child, my precious, my darling, 
How can I let you die?” 
Oh! hear ye the white lips whisper— 
‘*Be-——better —_in——mornin’——bye!"" 
— Concord Monitor. 








bye!"’ 








THE BORDER HEROINE. 


Some years ago, before the State of 
Arkansas was so densely populated as now, 
and when the mails from Little Rock to 
the eastern borders were carried on horse- 
back, there lived a few miles above Horse- 
head a stout pioneer, named Jacob Burnap. 
His wife Polly and one child nine years old 
made up his family. His chief business 
was hunting, and his unerring rifle never 
failed to supply his board and something 
over. His nearest neighbor was fifteen 
miles off, so he was little troubled with 
prying visitors. 

It was in the early spring that Jacob 
started down the river with a boat-load of 
furs and skins. He left Polly in charge of 
the premises; and he left her, too, a light 
rifle and a brace of pistols. She knew how 
to use the rifle, for never was she happier 
than when her husband patted her on the 
shoulder and said: ‘‘Nobly done, Polly, 
my dear; I could not have made a better 
shot myself.” 

And he had occasion to say this with 
truth, too. 

Jacob Burnap had been gone four days, 
when towards evening a horseman rode up 
to the hunter’s door. He was a small, mus- 
cular man, some forty years of age, and 
seemed inured to all hardships. As he 
sprang from his saddle, Polly made her ap- 
pearance. 

“Ah, Polly, once more here,” the new 
comer said, as he drew a well-filled pair of 
saddle-bags from the back of his fatigued 
beast. 

“Yes, and Iam glad to see you. Jaceb 
has been gone four days, and time is getting 
heavy.” 

“Jacob gone? Where?” 

‘‘Down the river, with a load of furs.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, you shall have the com- 
pany of Lant Morton for one night at 
least, so for the next twelve hours you'll be 
safe.” 








“Oh, I feel safe enough,” returned the 
woman, quickly—‘‘only a little lonesome.” 

Thus speaking, Morton threw his saddle- 
bags into the cabin and led his horse around 
toa low shed, where he made the animal 
fast and fed him. 

After this he returned to the dwelling 
and entered, and was soon discussing the 
events of the time overan ample supper. 
His hostess had told him all that had trans- 
pired in the neighborhood since his last 
visit, and the visitor gave her all the news 
of the eastern valley. 

Lant Morton had bcen mail carrier upon 
that route for several years, and not once 
had he passed to and fro without spending 
a night at Jacob Burnap’s. In fact, he was 
about the only regular visiter at the hunter's 
cabin; and althongh the intervals between 
his visits were long, yet he seemed almost a 
fixture to the place. Polly Burnap, just in 
the bloom of womanhood, knew his gentle, 
generous, noble character, so she felt per- 
fectly free and at home in his presence. 

“It is not known on the route that your 
load is valuable?” asked Polly. 

‘I think not—though it may be. Still, I 
am wel! armed, and I fancy it would bea 
very tough job for any one to tackle old 
Morton.” 

‘‘A man was robbed on the creek a few 
days ago.” 

‘‘And the robbers have fled,” added Mor- 
ton, carelessly, as he drew his mail-bags 
after him. 

Morton went to bed at nine o’clock, as he 
was tired from his long ride. Polly had 
work to do, having neglected it while talk- 
ing to her guest; so when she had seen him 
safe at rest she drew her basket to a little 
table where the candle was, and went to 
work upon some clothing for her child, who 
was soundly sleeping in a corner. 

The old German clock upon the wall, with 
its great weight and wind strings all exposed, 
had just struck ten ere Polly rose from her 
work. She had just pushed the basket be- 
neath the table when the front door opened 
and two men entered. They were in their 
stockings, their shoes having been left out- 
side. 

“Hush!” uttered the formost intruder, 
“Speak one word above a whisper, and you 

die!” 

Polly recovered from her quick terror and 
looked up. She saw two stout, wicked, 
ugly looking men, one who held a cocked 
pistol toward her. With a quickness of per- 
ception natural to her, she knew the pistol 
would not be fired if she held her peace, as 
that would make more noise than she could 
make; and further, she recognized in the 
foremost a notorious villian who bore the 
name of Dick Gallus. 

She had never seen him before, but the 
minute description her husband had given 
of the man led her to know him—and posi- 
tively, too, for one big scar on the left cheek 
was mark enough. 

‘‘What do you want?” asked Polly, with- 
out betraying the least fear. 

‘‘We have come to see the mail carrier,” 
one replied, in a hoarse whisper; where is 
he?” 

‘He is long since asleep. Would it not 
do as well to see him in the morning? We 
can find you a room and ledging.”’ 

The fair hostess had said this for the pur- 
pose of gaining time. She knew very well 
that these men had come to rob the carrier, 
and was equally sure that they would mur. 
der him if they could, and would in all 
probability put her out of the way as well. 
They had evidently learned of the valuable 
load he carried, and meant to carry it in his 
stead. 

“Never mind his being asleep. Show us 
where heis at once,”’ roughly replied Gallus, 
in answer te Polly’s last remark. 

‘But I can call him good sirs,” reasoned 
the woman calmly, though there was alarm 
in her soul. 

“Call him! call!” growled the villian, with 
afierce oath. ‘‘You call him, and you will 
be called to another world. Quicki show 
us the way.” 

The mild eye that could aim an unerring 
bullet at the forest beast did not even betray 
the thoughts of the woman’s soul, ner did 
a look tell her meaning. She was very pale, 
but did not tremble. 

“This way, sirs,” she whispered. 

And as she spoke she turned toward a side 
door. Shedid not open it till both the men 
were close behind her. 

‘Don’t you hear him breathe?” 

_ “Yes,” returned both villians. 

And they did hear a breathing, but it was 
of a child close at hand. 

As they thus answered her she threw the 
door open—it opened inward. The men 
saw a dark void, but they pressed forward. 
In an instant Polly Burnap leaped back. 
Gallus was in front. With all her power, 
the noble woman threw herself against the 
rear man, and the next moment both the 
robbers lay sprawling on the cellar bottom. 

This had been the door opening to the 
deep excavation, and the only means of 
egress was by a perpendicular ladder. Could 
this have been moved, Polly would have 
pulled it up immediately; but it was spiked 
to its place and she must let it remain. To 
close the deor would be useless, for she had 
no ready means to fasten it. So she did 
what she had resolved upon from the first— 
she sprang to the fireplace and caught the 





trusty rifle, and, cocking it she moved to- 
wards the open door. She heard the curses 
of the villains as they reached the ladder, 
and she soon knew that one of them had 
found it. 

“Back!” she cried, as she saw a head 
above the threshold. 

The candle upon the table threw but a 
dim light upon the spot, but it was sufficient. 

She saw the robber raise a pistol. She 
had a husband—a child—and had set her- 
self to save the carrier. With these thoughts 
dashing through her mind, she pulled the 
trigger. A sharp report went ringing 
through the house, and its echo was a deep 
groan from the cellar bottom. 

Ere the second robber could show him- 
self, Morton came rushing into the room 
with a pistel in each hand. 

‘‘What is it?” he cried. 

‘There! there!” gasped Polly, pointing 
to the doorway, where a savage looking face 
had just presented itself. 

Lant Morton had been too much used to 
danger te waste time in conjecture, and im- 
mediately shot the villain dead, who fell 
with a heavy sound upon the cellar floor. 

a . * ” * 

In the morning, just as the carrier was 
dressed, there was a rap on the door, accom- 
panied by a voice he knew full well. He 
hastened to open the door, and gave en- 
trance to Jacob Burnap. The hunter had 
met a party of traders as Lewisburg, and 
disposed of all his skins to them, thus fin- 
ishing his journey six days earlier than he 
anticipated. 

Polly was soon upon her husband’s bos- 
om, and when he had told them his own 
story, Morton gave him the adventure. Ja- 
cob was at first incredulous, but when he 
had seen the bodies he was satisfied. 

‘Polly, my jewell,” he said placing his 
arm around her neck, ‘‘I am proud of you. 
I love you more and more, for every day I 
find more to love.” And then turning to 
Morton he added: ‘‘What do you think 
of such a wife?” 

“Ah!” returned the guest, with deep feel- 
ing, ‘‘if poor Lant Morton had such a wife 
he wouldn’t be a mail carrier.” 

When Morton left he was directed to stop 
at the first settlement and state to the offi- 
cers what had happened, and he promised 
todo so. He once more blessed the brave 
woman who saved his life, and thenset out. 
Late in the afternoon two officers arrived at 
the cabin, and when they were shown the 
dead bodies, at once proceeded to remove 
them. And ere a week had passed the 
whole settlement blessed the border heroine 
for the work she had done.—Newbumyport 
Herald. 
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THE WIFE OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 





There is no woman I can at present re- 
member who has so entirely fulfilled every 
duty required of her in the capacity of 
daughter, wife, mother and friend, as Mis. 
Grant, and Iam glad that few pens have 
been found base enough to assail a character 
so above reproach. The wife of the gener- 
al who was the idol before whom in adora- 
tion bowed forty millions of people, the 
first lady in the land, spouse of the presi- 
dent, was as gentle, unassuming and gra- 
cious as when the helpmate of the poor man 
in St. Louis who was willing and glad to 
haul wood at a dollar and a half per day. 
Her womanly dignity has never failed her, 
and during all the years in which she has 
been so prominently before the public 
there has been no act, no speech to detract 
in the least from her perfections. I am 
honest in my opinions, and entirely unprej- 
udiced. I have no favors to ask, no axes to 
grind, and am therefore entitled to credence 
in what I assert. No father ever had a 
more loving daughter than Mr. Dent; ne hus- 
band has ever been blessed with a more un- 
selfish, devoted wife; and no children loved 
by a mother whose virtues shone mere con- 
spicuously than hers. Her domestic affairs 
have been under her immediate supervision. 
Three-fourths of her costumes have been 
made in the house; there has been every 
comfort necessary for the complete happi- 
ness of the family religiously furnished, 
but no extravagance tolerated, and that she 
has been to domestics a good mistress is 
proved by the fact of the same set having 
remained with her during these nine years. 

The White House will need large sums of 
money expended on it to make it habitable. 
Amore uncomfortable, dreary, inconvenient 
home for a private family you cannot pic- 
ture. During Mrs. Grant’s residence there 
she made the rooms attractive and homelike, 
for she is a woman blessed with artistic 
tastes, and surrounded herself with paint- 
ings, bronzes and various articles of vertu, 
allof which, as they were purchased with 
means from her private purse, will of course 
be packed up and removed. The carpets 
have been turned, and pieced and patched 
until it is difficult to believe that they were 
not originally rag carpets. The furniture 
is heavy, eld and cumbersome, and in all 
the rooms I visited I can’t remember seeing 
but one modern set of furniture. What a 
paradise for Mitchell to beautify! The 
curtains are faded and shabby, the paint is 
dirty beyond description, and the floor tiling 
worn away by the tramp of the Centennial- 
ist. I do not present for Mrs. Hayes a very 
inviting picture of her prospective home; 





but I do it, and forestall public opinion, 
which will take alarm and loudly inveigh 
against the extravagance of the administra- 
tion, when $75,000 is asked for to fit up and 
furnish the executive mansion. Did I say 
seventy-five thousand?—I believe a hun- 
dred thousand appropriated would require 
the most rigid economy in its expenditure, 
and ensure the purchase of bare necessities. 
I hope that of their reign General and 
Mrs. Grant may only retain the pleasant 
memories, which, alas! are as evanescent as 
the bloom and fragrance of sweet flowers, 
while bitter thoughts remain, and like this- 
tles, increase, multiply, and sting every 
time theught passes by.— Washington letter 
to the Cincinnati Commercial. 
7~s> 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP, THE STAGE, AND LITERATURE. 


It is not in the nature of things that the 
influence of women should have attained 
the proportien it has reached in our days 
without the consequences being mirrored 
in those three most faithful of reflectors, 
religious worship, literature, and the stage. 
Perhaps I tread on delicate ground, and 
show myself more of an old fogy than 
ever, when I express my distaste for those 
ecclesiastical fripperies which have of late 
years invaded the once plain and masculine 
ceremonies of the Anglican Church. The 
Roman Creed is avowedly devised to inter- 
est children and fascinate women, and 
through them to attract, or at least control, 
men, and accordingly its ceremonials are 
splendid, pompous, and exciting; though, 
of course, nowhere in the theory; yet in 
some countries in practice, it has made a 
woman the chief divinity, and its practice 
is at least justified by success. But it used 
to be thought that the Reformation—a 
reformation made by men for men—had 
driven away sensuousness from Protestant 
temples, and that English women and chil- 
dren, when in the presence of their God, 
would have to be satisfied with a male 
simplicity. But by a combination between 
women and certain ecclesiastical Epicenes, 
the vestments, the incense, the bowings and 
scrapings, the auricular confession, and the 
mystic dogmas of Papal worship are swarm- 
ing around Reformed altars; and, thanks 
to the excessive influence of women, the 
church is being rapidly approximated to 
the theatre. And in the theatre itself, 
what has the prevailing, the predominant 
influence of women done for us? It may 
be said that it has purged the drama of 
coarse and offensive language, and, old fogy 
as 1 am, I cheerfully allow that it has had 
this excellent result. But while exorcising 
one devil, it has let in a number of others, 
not so palpably objectionable, but more 
subtly noxious. Our ears are no longer 
offended by foul language, but our eyes 
have seen, and still see, much that is scarcely 
calculated to edify, and which meets with 
no protest from women; while our sense is 
insulted by paltry or sensational plays which 
our manly forefathers would have hissed 
off the boards. The notion that the world 
was made principally for women, and for 
those objects which women have most at 
heart, has quickly been seized upon by man- 
agers, and one usually goes away frem the 
theatre with the feeling that it exists either 
for the purpose of exhibiting what are called 
female charms or of appealing te those 
sentiments which are generally supposed to 
be of a feminine cast. The heroic has 
been driven from the stage, and the domes- 
tic and sentimental have usurped the ground 
it once proudly trod. The wars of kings, 
the clash of arms, the wrongs of Lear, the 
tottering wickedness of Macbeth, the jeal- 
ous fury and tenderness of an Othello, the 
hearty laughter of a Falstaff, the incanta- 
tions of witches and the frolics of fairies, 
have been exchanged for the sorrows of a 
blacksmith, the peculations of a city clerk, 
the simpering of waiting-maids, the virtues 
of ticket-of-leave men, and the effete puns 
and horse-collar grins of inconsequent bur- 
lesques. The sentimental and the frivolous 
—these are truly feminine states of mind; 
and the excessive influence of women has 
transferred them to the British theatre. 
People avowedly go to the theatre to have 
a “‘good laugh,” or a ‘‘good cry.” That, 
as a great German critic has said, it is any 
part of the office of the drama ‘‘to purify 
by terror” never enters the heads of feminine 
minds, which refuse to travel beyond the 
precincts of their own concerns, or to be 





‘lifted to the height of great arguments 


from the petty premises and conclusions of 
their own individual let. From this same 
unfortunate deterioration literature has not 
escaped. The excessive influence of wo- 
men created the circulating library, and the 
circulating library is the foster-nurse of 
worthless books, and the unjust step-mother 
of good ones. Women read far more than 
men; they have more time for doing so, 
and being the larger constituency, there- 
fore, it is they who decide for the most 
part what books shall be written and what 
beoks shall be circulated. In former times, 
they read the books men told them were 
worth reading; now they read of their own 
accord the books they themselves know not 
to be werth reading. It is the interest of 
the circulating libraries to take a great 
many copies of a book which the proprie- 
tors know many people will read, rather 





than a few copies of a book which they 
know few people will read. Hence, they 
take as many copies as possible of the 
largely read book, and having taken them, 
they strive to get as many of their sub- 
scribers as possible to read them. On the 
other hand, they take as few copies as pos. 
sible of the comparatively little read book, 
and having done so, they strive to discour. 
age people from reading it or asking for it, 
The books spontaneously read by the many 
are nearly always worthless; the books 
spontaneously read by the few are nearly 
always worthy. Women demand novels, 
sensational travels, and shallow biographies, 
They are the majority of readers, and lit- 
erature is adapted to their tastes. And not 
only have they caused the supply of novels 
to be multiplied, but they have caused their 
quality to be lowered. The extension of 
journalism as opposed to literature cannot, 
perhaps, be laid at their door. But of 
journals serious, and journals frivolous, 
they prefer the latter, and their choice is 
for a daily paper which prints jaunty 
leaders, and for a weekly paper which is 
crammed with gossip, personality, and scan- 
dal.— Temple Bar. 





GUSTAVE DORE AT HOME. 


On Sunday night the hardest worked man 
in Paris takes his rest—characteristically by 
entertaining fifty friends amid a perfect tu- 
mult of good fellowship. How else should 
he take it, for his mind never can be still, 
and he dreams pictures? You are sure of 
him at no other time, but take almost what 
Sunday in the year you will and you may 
rely on finding him at seven in the evening 
at the foot of his hospitable board—-his 
mother takes the head—in their old house 
at the Faubourg St. Germain. It is a fam- 
ily party, supplemented by friends of such 
long standing as almost to occupy the place 
of relations in hisheart. It reminds one of 
the mode of life of the patriarchs, or of that 
close imitation of it which is to be found to 
this day in rural France—an aged head of 
the family, with children to the right and 
grandchildren to the left. Gustave is the 
youngest son, but he takes the second place 
of honor because he lives in the house. The 
rest are married and have houses of their 
own, though they are so often to be seen in 
this one that it would be very hard to per- 
suade them that they are not at home. Gus- 
tave’s vice-presidency is more remarkable 
for its humor than for its dignity. He is 
the gamin of the family, full of wild animal 
spirits, which often find vent in mischief, 
and he is seldom allowed to sit for five min- 
utes without a rebuke from the other end of 
the table. ‘‘My boy! my boy! don’t make 
such a noise”—it pleases the old lady to for- 
get that since she first talked to him in that 
way he has become one of the most famous 
men in France, and it pleases him to have it 
forgotten. 

They take their coffee in the salon, the 
old house being so strangely built that they 
are obliged to leave the dining-room to be 
out of the way of other visitors, who begin 
to drop in to spend the evening by the end 
of the meal. Otherwise, when the door of 
the apartment was opened you would find 
yourself right in the midst of the dinner 
party. The old architect seems to have for- 
gotten the hall in his plan; he decided, ap- 
parently, on his front door, and having got 
that in place, he put a room behind it. He 
knew what he was about, no doubt, fer his 
patrons had the simpler tastes of the age of 
Louis XIV., to which the house belongs. 
His entire scheme was, indeed, of a refresh- 
ing simplicity; his drawing-room is as dark 
as a coal-cellar by day, though the inmates 
get over that inconvenience by accepting 
the fact that for them it is always night, and 
by having lamps or candles in pretty con- 
stant use. Yet, with all that, the place has 
the air of comfort which is wanting in so 
many of the splendid Parisian mansions of 
modern build. There is a vast fireplace, a 
real chimney corner, and ‘‘dogs” for the 
wood that are very mastiffs of their kind. 
The ‘room soon over-flows with visitors, 
most ef them musicians or men of science, 
though literature and art are not unrepre- 
sented. Doré loves the musicians for their 
music; and the men of science love him, 
probably, because he is so different from 
themselves. His genial manner seems to 
make the oldest of them young again; every- 
thing about him suggests a cast of mind in 
which impulses serve for principles, and 
serve wonderfully well. He is a genius, 
and perhaps ‘‘victorious analysis” in the 
persons of the professors of science drops 
in to tea with him in the hope of one day 
finding out the secret of his powers. The 
day will never come, and analysis half ex- 
pects as much; but what matter? it enjovs 
its tea. With brother artists Doréis not on 
quite such good terms. It is not his fault, 


‘but theirs; they have a theory and he has 


none, and they are disposed to think that a 
man who can get on without such a thing 
is not altogether sound. The men of letters 
are divided in their support of the rivals, 
and this keeps half of them away. Thanks 
to the other half, however, Doré and his 
friends have ‘‘a good time.” Presently 
there is not so much as standing room in 
the salon, and the men make a move to the 
studio, leaving the ladies to follow at their 
leisure. 
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So much for the visitors, and now for their 
entertainer. Where isDoré? He was here 
a moment ago—that is certain—for he was 
taking a light at the fireplace, and now he 
seems tohave disappeared. Not altogether; 
he is only playing Proteus. Look steadily 
at that rude oil painting of an old fish-wo- 
man, and you will see his head, and no oth- 
er, beneath the cap andcurls. The mystery 
is cleared up in an instant; there is a blank 
in the canvass where the face should be, and 
you have only to walk behind it and fit your 
head into the aperture to have your own 
portrait in travesty. Presently you will see 
him dart away to fill another blank in the 
picture of a swell under the Directory, and 
to have his features altogether changed in 
expression by the accessories. It is one of 
his practical jokes, only one of them, and 
he has a hundred—all different in character, 
but with ‘‘Begone, Dull Care” for their 
principle of unity. By and by he may be 
standing on a chair and playing the fiddle; 
and here it will be interesting to note how 
his love of the music—he is no mean per- 
former-—gradually gets the better of his 
mere sense of fun, and makes him earnest 
in spite of himself. He jumps on the chair 
merely to play an antic; he stays there to 
execute some difficult passage of Rossini— 
his favorite composer—with the strength, 
the delicacy and the certainty of touch of 
a soloist in the orchestra of the opera. Now 
he is down again, for alady is going to sing; 
and, being a Frenchman in politeness as 
well as in vivacity, he instantly composes 
himself for the most respectful attention. 
What will he do next? Noone can tell— 
not even himself. We must wait. The 
question is answered; he is going to sing. 
He gave no warning, ‘“‘not a cough was 
heard,” and there was no excuses. He just 
began from a corner of the room into which 
he happened to have wandered after the last 
song. You may listen or not, as you like; 
he is not singing to please you, but himself. 
If you don’t care to hear it strike up on your 
own account—it is Liberty Hall. But it is 
worth your attention, if only for the quaint 
wit of the sentiment. It is a song in praise 
of homeliness of face. ‘Let those who will 
look for beauty in woman,” says the poet, 
“give me its opposite; and why? because 
homeliness lasts, while at best the other 
wears but a summer day.” 

For beauty is a fleeting treasure. 
But homeliness endures for aye. 

‘Did I not tell you?” says his mother, as 
he finishes’ his chorus, ‘‘that he was only a 
great boy?”—J. Y. World. 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Senator Emerson in introducing a bill in 
the New York Senate, te make women 
school officers, made an effective speech. 
It bristles with facts. We give the chief 
points :— 

‘‘Women are born educators.’’ There are 
elements of refinement in female character 
that are essential to thuse who desire to 
travel in the path of literature and science. 
But it is not in educational fields alone that 
they exhibit their intellectual power and 
executive ability. I have inmy mind more 
than one public institution that proved finan- 
cial failures until the management was given 
to women. Their field of usefulness has 
been greatly enlarged within the last few 
years. They are receiving diplomas from 
medical boards as physicians, succeeding 
admirably in all branches of the profession, 
and are trusted in that dark hour when the 
shadows of the grave are surrounding us. 
In spite of the admonitions of St. Paul, 
they fill our pulpits and hold to our lips the 
cup of living water, are eminent in the lec- 
ture field, andin the practice of the law 
show no less shrewdness, tact and erudition 
than did Portia, immortalized by the verse 
of Shakespeare. They fill the departments 
at Washington, receive appointments as 
postmistresses from government, and in 
every city in the State are employed in im- 
portant public offices, where they have en- 
tire charge of financial departments and 
give the legal opinions required. But, best 
of all, they possess in a remarkable degree 
the quality of honesty and shrink instinc- 
tively from every appearance of fraud and 
corruption in official station, and defalca- 
tion and misappropriation of public funds 
are almost unknown in their history. Had 
women held the reins of government in this 
State for the last ten years, the great tide of 
fraud and corruption that has swept over 
the country like a whirlwind might have 
been stayed and the burden of municipal 
indebtedness, created by corrupt rings, that 
generations cannot pay, crushing the tax- 
payer beyond endurance, might have been 
averted. The changes contemplated by this 
bill are not novel or without precedent. 
Even aristocratic England has swept away 
the fog of centuries, and in the city of Lon- 
don women are elected to school offices. _Is 
it not inconsistent with the Republican idea 
that a government like ours, that is the out- 
growth of tyranny and oppression on the 
part of England, should hesitate in giving 
women the right to hold such offices, when 
in the same England, women hold such 
offices, and a woman sits on the throne wield- 
ing the scepter over millions? 

ow this intellectual revolution has taken 
place in England without destroying the 
uilibrium of the universe. The balance 

of power is undisturbed. St. Paul’s church 
sits firm on its foundation, and ‘‘Brittania 
rules the wave.” In Illinois, Massachusetts 
and Iowa the system has been in successful 
operation for many years. An act similar 
to this, under consideration was passed by 
the Legislature in Illinois in 1873. Under 
its provisions ten females were elected to 
the office of county superintendent of 
schools. Five females were also elected in 
Iewa to the same office in 1873. My atten- 
tion was called to the subject by my ac- 





quaintance with the successful workings of 
the system in these states. A lady, former- 
ly aresident of Livingston County in this 
state, is now holding the office of County 
Superintendent in Kankakee County, IIL, 
it being her second term, and is one of the 
most efficient school officers in the west. 
So popular have been these female superin- 
tendents that they have all or nearly all been 
re-elected. In the report of the United 
States Commissioner of education these su- 
perintendents are mentioned in the most 
flattering terms. In their reports to the 
state superintendent they exhibit zeal, ener- 
gy, and an amount of labor rformed in 
connection with their official duties that 
would not indicate that they had gone out 
of their legitimate sphere in assuming the 
duties of their office, or that they represent- 
ed an inferior type of humanity. 

About ten years since, in a rural town of 
Massachusetts, a woman was elected as one 
of the school Committee. The practical ef- 
fect of this change or innovation was found 
to be so beneficial that other towns follow- 
ed the example, and at this time about 
seventy-five towns in the state havea female 
representation on their school boards. A 
few years since, in one or two wards in 
Boston, women were elected to the school 
committee. The school board, being the 
returning board, refused to give the usual 
certificate of election. The question was 
carried into.the courts and a decision render- 
ed. The results were that a law was passed 
by the Legislature making women eligible 
to school offices. Since that time women 
have been regularly elected in Boston and 
other cities of the state, to the entire satis- 
faction of the people. I have nodoubt that 
the success attending the experiment in one 
of the most literary states in the Union will 
be repeated if adopted in the state of New 
York. It will be casier to find thoroughly 
educated and competent women to hold 
school offices than it is to find men who, 
having equal competency, will devote the 
necessary time and labor to the discharge 
of their duties. In all parts of the state can 
be found highly educated women, graduates 
of normal schools and the higher seminaries 
of learning, who have been successful teach- 
ers and retain a sympathy for teachers and 
their work. The election of such persons 
cannot fail to give a large and influential ac- 
cession of power and wisdom to the super- 
intendance of our schools, especially when 
it is taken into consideration that nearly 
seven-eighths of our schools are now taught 
by females. There is no system so perfect 
and praiseworthy but it has its opposers. 
One gentleman, on mature reflection, has 
decided that he does not want his wife to 
hold a school office, she will be too promi- 
nent before the public to suit his fastidious 
notions. This act does not contemplate 
compelling women to hold office without 
their consent. The same person very pro 
erly does not object when his wife holds 
office in a church, hospital or charitable in- 
stitution, has charge of a department at a 
centennial exhibition, or in festive halls 
joins in the merry dance or voluptuous 
waltz at midnight hour. 

Men are greatly troubled lest women 
should get out of their proper sphere by ac- 
cepting official station. hat is Woman’s 
sphere? Is it not to engage in any lawful 
eccupation where she can do her work well 
and subserve the interests of those interest- 
ed, receiving equal compensation with men 
for the same amount of labor performed? 
In nature the earth yields its fruits alike to 
man and woman according to the style of 
culture. Women are themselves the best 
judges of what is their proper sphere and 
it may have occurred to them, as it has no 
doubt to you, that man’s sphere should be 
to till the soil, plough the sea and build cit- 
ies, rather than to teach music, sell ribbons, 
lace and hair-pins. Will the innate delica- 
cy and modesty of the sex suffer by holding 
an office, the object of which is to diffuse 
intelligence, enlighten and refine the mind 
and by the aid of philosophy and religion to 
raise humanity above the low and beggarly 
element of the world? Men, being physi- 
cally stronger, have been able to regulate 
the affairs of women accerding to their own 
theories, assigning her an inferior position. 
In Asop’s fable of the lion and the man, 
the marble is made to represent the man 
over-powering the lion. Women may say, 
as did the lion on that occasion: Let us 
be the sculptors and we will make the mar- 
ble represent Woman as over-powering 
Man. The basis of government is Equal 
Rights to all citizens, and those that claim 
that Woman is not a citizen will one day 
find ——. in that direction is one of 
the lost arts. It is only a question of time 
when rational ideas shall prevail, and the 
cardinal principle on which our government 
was founded, ‘‘no taxation without repre- 
sentation,” shall apply to Woman as well 
asto Man. The next step in the march of 
progress will be that the women who are 
free-holders shall vote at school meetings. 

The people are ripe for this measure, and 
those who attempt to stop the car of pro- 

ress will be crushed beneath its wheels. 

he enunciation of doctrines like these 
would have been punished 200 years ago on 
the scaffold. These remarks may not be 
exactly pertinent to the subject under con- 
sideration, but foreshadow what is to come, 
and in prophetic vision I see written on the 
wall, ‘‘The thraldom of Woman is at an 
end.” 

*#e 


THE DAUGHTERS OF SECRETARY EVARTS. 


The Misses Evarts—there are five or six 
who can lay claim te this title—are all 
blondes, and have in them the same vein of 
sepulchral humor, so to speak, which char- 
acterizes their father. They are not pretty, 
but thoroughly intellectual and refined, 
much more after the Boston type than the 
metropolitan. In conversation, if you can 
succeed in drawing them into it, they show 
a keen sense of the humorous and careful 
training in books and otherwise—a training 
which is due to Mrs. Evarts. In dress the 
young ladies are demure. They commonly 
wear their hair in the most prim of knots, 
and display no ornaments, unless it be an 
antique gem, or something valuable for its 





age or history. But their silks are the heav- 
iest, and they do not eschew sealskin sacques. 
Mr. Evarts has a son in his law office and 
another traveling, Iamtold, in China. His 
eldest daughter is Mrs. C. C. Beeman, who 
resides here. The town house is at the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth Street and Second avenue, 
one of the old-fashioned double mansions, 
and is beautifully furnished. With his hos- 
pitality and taste for good couking, and with 
a family of such size, Mr. Evarts has occa- 
sion to keep up his business income, which 
is said to be over $100,000, and probably 
does not despise the revenue from his farm, 
which can hardly equal the summer ex- 
penses,—Chicago I'rihune. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 

cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








Madame FOY’S 
7 genser , Sajat sureperce 


. overt year. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowled, the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
F & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. deow7 








TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark N .J. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Wws invite the particular attention of house- 
4 keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

e Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly _= and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one profit over the first cost of im- 

rtation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
ER then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation 
Waists, 
Waists, Dress-Reform 


Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Suits, Emancipation 
Chemilettes, Princess 


Corset 


Address 


MRS. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIA WALI & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The life of Robert Schumann will soon 
be published by William Reeves of London. 
——It is reported that General Lew Wallace 
is writing a novel, the scene of which is laid 
in Rome in the days of Tiberius. Lock- 
wood & Brooks have in hand Mr. 8. W. G. 
Benjamin’s ‘‘Talk on Art,” and will issue it 
in a short time.——J. R. Osgood & Co., will 
publish in May, Henry James’s ‘‘Ameri- 
can,” which reaches its close in the April 
Atlantic.——The sheets of the Autobio- 
graphy of Barry Cornwall (Bryan W. Proc- 
tor) have been received by Roberts Brothers. 
The book will soon be published.——Miss 
Marshall’s ‘‘History of France” for children 
is a translation and adoption of M. Lamé 
Fleury’s work, which has leng been the fav- 
orite young folks’ history in the French lan- 
guage. From the time of the Reformation, 
however, the narrative has been in great 
part rewritten. ——A new book by Gail Ham- 
ilton will soon be published by Estes & 
Lauriat. The subject is not announced, but 
it is said to be something out of her ordina- 
ry style. The same firm will publish in May 
*‘Jack,” by Daudet (the author of ‘‘Sidonie,”’) 
which is now being translated by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, ‘‘Sidonie’s” translator.——Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Princess” has been ‘‘adapted” by four 
students of the Presbyterian Ladies’ Col- 
lege at Melbourne, winding up with a whol- 
ly different view of woman’s future from 
his. ——Professor Alfred Stern, of Berne, in 
Switzerland, has written a history of ‘John 
Milton and his Times,” from a German point 
of view, two volumes of which have just 
been published in Leipzig, Germany.——A 
monograph upon Charlotte Bronte, by T. 
Wemyss Reid, including some letters from 
the author of Jane Eyre, which have never 
before appeared in book form, is also an- 
nounced for the coming season by Scribner 
& Co.—Mr. Lecky has prepared and pub- 
lished a third edition of his ‘‘History ,of 
European Morals, from Augustus, to Charle- 
magne.”” Some of the controversial lines in 
the first chapter have been altered or omitt- 
ed altogether.——There are now published 
320 newspapers in London, 991 in Eng- 
land outside of London, 164 in Scotland, 
141 in Ireland and 54 in Wales. Total 1672, 
against some 7000 in the United States. 
Mrs. Brunnow, of Bale, wife of Professor 
Brunnow, late astronomer royal for Ireland, 
has just completed a translation of the fa- 
mous poem of Schoffel, a German poet, en- 
titled ‘‘The Trumpeter of Sackingon.” This 
poem has gone through fifty editions, and 
the translation will be published simultane- 
ously in New York and London. Mrs. 
Brunnow is a New York lady, and daughter 
of Dr. Tappan, formerly chancellor of the 
Michigan State University. ——S. C Griggs 
& Co., of Chicago, will publish in April a 
new book by Professor Mathews, entitled 
‘‘Hours with Men and Books.” Forty thou- 
sand copies of his three books have been 
sold, and his latest work, ‘‘ Words, their Use 
and Abuse,” has reached a circulation and 
sale of 7000 volumes in the last nine months. 
For the same time they also promise a new 
edition, with twenty-eight pages of addi- 
tional matter, of Professor Anderson’s 
‘“‘America not discovered by Columbus,” 
and a new edition of “German without 
Grammar or Dictionary,” by Dr. Zur Brucke. 
Early in May they will have ready “Law 
for the Clergy,” a compilation of the statutes 
of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin relat- 
ing to the duties of clergymen in the sol 
emnization of marriages, the organization 
of churches and religious societies, and the 
protection of religious meetings and assem- 
blies, with practical forms of the common 
law of marriage. The work has been pre- 
pared by Sanford A. Hudson.—— “That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, to be concluded in the May Scribner, 
will be published in book form, with Fred- 
ericks’ illustrations, by Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., early in April, and will be the au- 
thor’s first book. 

BEavtieEs, selected from the writings of 
Thomas DeQuincey. 

Hurd & Houghton have issued this 
most acceptable volume in an appropriate 
and beautiful style, and it will be warmly 
welcomed by appreciative readers. The 
autobiography in DeQuincey’s transparent 
English, is most interesting, and the reader 
follows the boy in his somewhat wilful and 
dogmatic childhood and youth, knowing 
the shadow which already broods over him, 
with an intense longing to brighten the fu- 
ture for him. The chapter “The Run- 
away,” which describes his miserable 
months in London, when he had escaped 
from his béte noir school life, and ran away 
to the great city, with high hopes of—he 
knew not what—and his starving, lonely 
condition there, is very painful. It was the 
precursor of the man. The essays which 
follow the autobiography are among the 
choicest of DeQuincey's writings. The 
brilliant one, ‘Joan of Arc,” is specially in- 
teresting, as everything relating to that 
wonderful woman is. That on ‘‘Conversa- 
tion” is suggestive, and his sketch of Cole- 
ridge as a Monologist—goed. There is much 
variety in the subjects of the ‘Selections,” 
but all are marked by the pure style, and the 
brilliant imagination which have given De- 
Quincey his permanent rank among the best 
writers of the nineteenth century. ® 











ScrRiBNER’s ILLUSTRATED MaGAziNeE for 

April. 

This welcome monthly offers its rich con- 
tents which are various and interesting. 
“Chincoteague, the Island of Ponies,” is a 
pleasant sketch of anisland on the Virginia 
shore peculiar and strange with its quaint 
inhabitants, andits breed of Mustangs. The 
illustrations open its life to us, and it is a 
pleasure to see the face of Mr. L. A. M. 
Wheolton, who raised there the United States 
flag and kept it flying in the time of the war, 
indicating the only portion of East Virginia 
which was loyal to the Federal Government. 
‘“‘A trip to the Black Hills” follows; it is full 
of the kind of interest which attaches to 
traveling in those wild regions. ‘Farm 
Villages” is a contrast to it; it is written by 
George E. Waring, Jr., who has given fauch 
thought to the subject. Mr. Tileston has a 
long chapter on ‘‘Dogs;” the illustrations 
are fine. ‘‘Nicholas Minturn” proceeds rath- 
er slowly, but is steadily converting his 
would be good man, into a villain. The 
article on ‘‘Insectivorous Plants,” is well 
worth study; the subject is attracting much 
attention. Clarence Cook discourses well 
on ‘‘Beds,” ‘“Tables,”’ Stools,” and ‘‘Candle- 
sticks,” and many will profit by his hints. 
“Out of my Window at Moscow,” is a very 
pleasant paper, which with its excellent 
illustrations gives us a veritable peep into 
Russian life. ‘‘That Lass o’ Louries,” loses 
none of its interest as it approaches its end. 
It is a very powerful story, the characters 
well drawn. Joan with all her strength is 
a pathetic protest against such a life as she 
was forced to live. ‘‘Marcia’s Fortune,” is 
a pretty story well told. There are other 
contributions both poetry and prose of more 
or less merit. The editorial department is 
always good and instructive. 


Scrrpners’ St, Nicnoxas for ‘Girls and 

Boys.” 

This Magazine is always fresh and good, 
its contents excellently adapted for its read- 
ers. Its French story is a new and admira- 
ble feature. Proctor’s ‘‘Stars for April,” 
will lead the boys and girls to look with 
more interest upon the wonders of the firm- 
ament. Miss Marion’s ‘‘Why Nellie was 
not Popular,” and Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘‘Good- 
will” are very suggestive, and would do 
much to help both boys and girls to become 
more lovable if they would take the lesson tu 
themselves. The ‘‘Fourth Month Dance,” 
and ‘‘Curious Customs of Easter,” are good 
as illustrating two of the marked daysof the 
month. ‘Something about Birds” with its 
pictures is excellent. All that interests 
young people in the world of nature, helps 
to educate them, and gives an added charm 
to their life. Itis a great deal to say, but 
nevertheless it is true, there is very seldom 
anything in St. Nicholas, one would be will- 
ing to dispense with. lad 
DISCUSSION ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 

RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE. 

The special order of the day was taken 
up, being the resolution to submit to the 
Electors the following amendment to the 
constitution of the State: 

“Upon any proposition to impose a tax, 
unmarried women and widows shall have 
the privilege of voting, subject to the same 
regulations and lmitations as men.” 

Mr. Porrer, Chairman of the Special 
Committee upon Woman Suffrage, ex- 
plained the resolution briefly, saying that 
the report of the Committee, which had 
been before the members, was a sufficient 
opening argument in behalf of the resohut‘on. 
The resolution is simply to submit the matter 
to the people,that they may have a vote upon 
it. No question has been before this Legis- 
lature for years, backed by so many peti- 
tioners and by so able arguments as this has 
been, when all that was asked was merely 
a submission to the people. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD of Newport, with an 
air of great solemnity, opened his batteries 
upon the proposed measure by saying that 
the subject was to be considered as one of 
public policy, and strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our social order. There are ano- 
malies of nature that, like some fish, can only 
live in turbid water; others are like petrels, 
never scem quiet, but always on the wing; 
others, like Marat, seeking their own ad- 
vancement at the cost of public peace and 
happiness. They must agitate, or they are 
never content. They have no repose this 
side the grave. If not Woman Suffrage, it 
would be something else. 

The corner stone of this report and of 
this matter is the slogan which rang through 
the land years ago. Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. No;{person in Rhode 
Island can vote taxation upon a woman’s 
property unless he votes upon property of 
hisown. This was not the case with the 
American colonies. No man in Rhode 
Island votes upon property of more value 
than $134. If representation were based 
upon taxation, then aman should have a 
vote for every $134 which he is worth. 

Thus fades away the idea of taxation. 
Mr. Sheffield then considered the matter of 
the right to vote. Rights are behind and 
above constitution. The moment we come 
to society, we enter into compacts. Our 
government rests upon so much of the pop- 
ular will as is deemed safe to trust with the 
government. Voting is a privilege and not 








aright. The State extends Suffrage as far 
as it is policy todo so. This matter in this 
State is too bad and too wrong now, and 
he had no desire to see it made worse. $134 
worth of property is the correlative of the 
tax. If the doctrine of the right to vote 
being based on taxation be true, we should 
be entitled to vote for each $134 worth, and 
property without the State should not be 
taxed unless represented. Should outsiders 
vote? Certainly not. What is left? He 
was not inspired enough to see anything 
outside this argument. Taxation has noth- 
ing to do with representation. Gentlemen 
who argue the contrary look at the surface 
of things, and not in the light of jurispru- 
dence. The second proposition is that 
rights exist independently of the constitu- 
tion. We speak of abstract rights of 
nature. Governments arise from compacts. 
In foreign lands some are arbitrary, because 
that is the only form the people are fitted 
for; in some it is elective; in others mixed. 
In our own case the question is not one of 
right, but of poliey. Voting is not a right 
but a privilege. The State now extends 
Suffrage as far as is politic. _ 

When we put this to the people, we go to 
the people with it, and it goes with our 
imprimature. He protested against this in 
the name of 100,000 women in Rhode 
Island who do not want this duty imposed 
upon them, and who do mot wish to be 
dragged from their homes to mingle in the 
muddy water of politics. He protested 
against it in the name of what he had heard 
in this place. He was present at some of 
the hearings before the Committee, and 
was shocked to hear Mrs. Blackwell say she 
dare not teach her child the sentiments of 
patriotism. Such a woman deserves the 
universal condemnation of all patriots. 
Such a woman vote? She has not yet 
learned the first lessons of citizenship. 

Had she been a Roman mother, she would 
have been hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. 
One of these mothers met a courier return- 
ing from battle of whom she asked news. He 
told her that her five sons were slain. ‘‘Thou 
fool!” shereplied. ‘‘I asked thee not of sons, 
Iasked thee of victory.” Such sentiments as 
those uttered here deserve reprehension and 
condemnation, and she is an unnatural 
mother who utters them. Such a person 
vote! She did not begin to understand the 
duties of citizenship. He had learned that 
in the garden of Eden, where our first 
parents sinned, the edict went forth that 
Man should earn bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and Woman should be subject unto 
Man. These petitioners appeal from the 
judgment of the Most High to the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island. 
[Laughter.] He quoted from the Bible to 
show what the duties of women are as 
taught by the sacred writers; viz., household 
duties, as helpmeet for men, keepers of 
home, &c. 

The source of all wisdom pictures women 
performing household duties, drawing 
water, feeding kids, playing on timbrels, 
the repositories of what is highest and best 
in human nature. They were taught devo- 
tion to children. Isaiah lamented almost 
with agony of soul the day when women 
should rule. He predicted the day when 
women should set cities on fire. The ap- 
pearance of women in public is not in obe- 
dience to the command that they should 
be discreet, keepers athome. The teaching 
of the sacred writers indicates the sphere 
in which women should remain, and in 
which the great majority prefer to remain. 
He listened to one advocate of this meas- 
ure who said she could not well leave her 
baby upon a previous occasion, and he felt 
sad because she was sad. How would it be 
when she went to the caucus, the polls, and 
electioneering? He did not propose to treat 
this question with levity. If there is one 
word in our language which has a deeper 
meaning than another, it is the word home. 
Burke, the greatest of English statesmen, 
said that ambition for political preferment 
sundered every tie of natural affection. 
Voting implies holding office. Will women 
like to be night watchmen, policemen, 
keepers of prisons? Nature confirms Scrip- 
ture and revolts atthis. Everythingin him 
revolts against introducing this apple of 
discord into our homes. He wanted no 
family jars, no controversy as to which 
should hold office and which keep house. 

The fact that this resolution allows only 
unmarried women and widows to vote, and 
only upon questions of taxation, amounts 
to nothing. The logic of events is stronger 
than the logic of men. The best way to 
stop a thing is to stop just before you 
start. This is inconsistent. It allows cer- 
tain women to vote upon questions of tax- 
ation, but not for the Town Council which 
expends the money. He hoped the resolu- 
tion would not pass. 


Mr. CookE, of Warren, thought the posi- 
tion of the gentleman of Newport concern- 
ing the right to vote, was sound. A man 
may Own property and have a right to vote, 
but for some reason he is put under a guar- 
dianship and loses the right to vote which 
he had yesterday. Therefore property does 
not give the right to vote. If this resolu- 
tion is to pass, it should carry more with it, 
and he offered as an amendment, to add the 
following words to the proposition: 

‘“‘And non-residents, whether male or fe- 





male, owning property in this State shall en- 
joy the same privilege.” 

Mr. Cooke thought it a wrong principle 
to put a constitutional amendment to the 
people just for the sake of putting it there. 
lf a member believes in it, let him vote for 
it, but not otherwise. If it goes to the peo- 
ple, it goes with our endorsement. He 
thought the only logical conclusion the 
Committee could arrive at, would be that 
arrived at by a committee of this Assembly 
a few years ago, which was a recommenda- 
tion that ‘‘Men and women, politically, and 
legally shall be entitled to equal rights and 
privileges, and subject to equal liabilities 
and duties.” He closed by saying that as 
poetry had been quoted, he would quote a 
few familiar lines, and the ladies present 
would excuse him if he didn’t quote it quite 
right :-— 

“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 

But seen too oft, familiar to the face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Mr. Lewis, of Exeter, thought the right 
of Suffrage should depend upon love of 
country, upon patriotism, and upon a will- 
ingness to perform our duty to the country. 
He thought this question should be submit- 
ted to the people, but the proposition now 
before the House did not go far enough, 
and he offered a substitute, as follows:— 

‘‘Upon any proposition to impose a tax or 
expend money, women shall have the priv- 
ilege of voting, subject to the same regula- 
tions and limitations as men.” 

Mr. Lewis could not see why married 
women should be counted out. They cer- 
tainly have as much interest in good gov- 
ernment as anybody, and he did not believe 
the right of Suffrage would cause them to 
be less attached to their homes than now. 

Mr. Porrer, of Coventry, from the com- 
mittee on the matter, spoke in favor of the 
resolution. He considered the arguments 
of the various speakers in opposition to the 
resolution, claiming them to be one-sided. 
The petitioners do not ask Suffrage as a 
right, but only the same right of Suffrage 
as men have. The question of policy is the 
only argument the opponents of this bill 
have produced. These petitioners will find 
it harder to overcome the feeling which 
men have, either of prejudice or of fear that 
Suffrage will injure women, than to influ- 
ence their judgment. It has been often 
stated by members of this House that these 
women have the argument. There is no 
doubt about that, but here comes in the 
matter of policy. The gentleman from 
Newport, had he lived in those times, would 
according to his logic, have voted against 
admitting women to the witness stand, or 
employing them as school teachers, on the 
ground of it not being policy. There is 
no danger in sending this matter out to the 
people. Experience proves that on the 
questions submitted to the people, even 
when they have been voted down, the peo- 
ple have learned more about them, the ques- 
tions have been discussed, and much good 
has been done. The gentleman from New- 
port says he represents 100,000 women. If 
there are 100,000 women in this State op- 
posed to this, why did not they send up re- 
monstrances against it. The gentleman 
seems to think that this would result in 
placing women in positions for which they 
are unfitted by their sex. But they would 
not be so chosen any more than men are 
now chosen for positions for which their 
unfitness is known. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD drew a picture of the 
ruin and desolation that might come upon 
this State if the women were allowed to 
vote; of how many of the Irish women 
would go to the polls and vote in some 
wards, and how few American women would 
do so in other wards, 

Mr. Cooke said this proposition, as it 
came from the Committee, was offering a 
premium to young ladies to remain single, 
and as a father of four he protested against 
it. Again, he wasa married man; at pres- 
ent his wife cannot vote, but if he was out 
of the way she could. If this boon was of 
so inestimable worth, she might be tempted 
to put him out of the way for the sake of 
voting. He began to grow nervous over it. 

Mr. Mowry, of North Smithfield, moved 
that the further consideration of the matter 
be indefinitely postponed, but this motion 
received no second. 

The question was then taken upon Mr. 
Cooke’s amendment, and it was lost without 
a division, as was also the substitute offer- 
ed by Mr. Lewis. 

The question was taken upon the resolu- 
tion as it came from the Committee, and it 
was lost by a vote of 26 yeas to 25 nays, it 
requiring a majority of all the members of 
the House, or 37. The vote was as follows: 

YrAs—Messrs. Beattie, Brown, Dexter 
Clark, Colt, Dexter, Dispeau, Fay, Gardner, 
Goodwin, Allen Greene, Christopher R. 
Greene, Thomas H. Greene, Lewis, Nathan- 
iel Peckham, Thomas C. Peckham, Dexter 
B. Potter, Pratt, Shaw, Amos Sherman, 
Smith, William H. Spooner, Thornton, 
John Tillinghast, Whipple, Whitman, Pet- 
tis—26. 

Nays—Messrs. John G. Clarke, Colling- 
wood, Cooke, Cross, Dixon, Gilmore, Hor- 
ton, Littlefield, Mathewson, Mowry, Orms- 
bee, Thomas E. Phillips, Thomas A. Pierce, 
Jr., Pomroy, Isaac M. Potter, Sheffield, 
Augustus P. Sherman, Sisson, Henry J. 
Spooner, Pardon E. Tillinghast, Townsend, 
White, Wilbur, Williams, Wood—25. 





MISS E. 8. TUCKER. 


At the meeting of the Needham Woman 
Suffrage Club, March 22d, the following 
resolutions were submitted and adopted :— 

Wuereas, it having pleased the Supreme Ruler, in 
His infinite wiedom, to enter our band, since our 
last |meeting, by death, and take one of our number 
who.was univer ally esteemed and respected; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that in the death of Miss E. S. Tucker, 
this body, while they would bow with submission to 
the wise providence of Him who doeth all thin 
well, can but feel, and would here express their griet 
and mourning at the loss of one who has been our 
co-worker in the day of our weakness, and beloved 
by all knowing her. 

Resolved, that this organization hereby tender their 
heartfelt sympathy to the family afflicted by the re- 
moval from their midst of one so much beloved. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of this Club be, and 
hereby is instructed to forward to the family of Mr. 
E. H. Tucker a copy of these resolutions. 

In Memory oF Miss E. 8. T. 
One of our number gone home! 
All that was earthly now sleeping, 
Soul, a rich harvest now reaching,— 
One of our number gone home. 
One of our number gone home! 
This tribute of love we would render 
To one who was faithful and tender 
In her duties abroad and at home. 
One of our number gone home! 
So true in each given position, 
Her death was a blessed transition 
To a holier, happier home. 
One of our number gone home! 
*Tis a song that is ever repeating 
On earth, among hearts that are beating, 
One of our number gone home! 

J. E. M. 


H. B. Hicks, Secretary. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
Agee 2nd, 3.30 p.m. Mr. William Loyd Garrison 
will speak on the Anti-Slavery Movement and its rela 
tion to the Woman Question. 





Sunder Meetings for Women, — Sun- 
day, April lst, at 3 p.Mm., at4 Park St. § er, Mrs, 
A. M. Diaz. All women cordially invited. 





The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 4 Park St., up one flight, on yn 
April 6th, at 7.30 P. m. ag A . Eastman will s " 
la ‘Do our Schools Educate?’ All cordially 
nvited. 





An afteraoon performance of ‘Man and 
Wife” (by a selec cast of amateurs from New 
York,) will be given at Boston Theater on Wednesday, 
April 4th. J rclay Fassett, of New York, is the 
Treasurer. Tickets for sale at Boston Theater. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
greenery Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in Ms Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 











has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 








Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. O« & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. 

, Cagpete,—ved Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 


Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 

a Sppesnmnamt.— Basset Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e St. 

Sewing Machines,—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—i28 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Wanted.—aA lady would like a position as reader, 
amenuensis, or private secretary to an elderly lady or 
rasenee. Can furnish best of city references. 

ddress Miss E. G. H., this office. 








Home Wanted.—aA little boy nine years old 
who has lived in the country, and is used to the ways 
of the farmers, needs a home where he can stay until 
he is eighteen or twenty-one, where he could be sent 
to school and have the usual advan s of a good 
New England home. He is strong, healthy, and good 
tempered. But he hasnohome. Apply to this office. 

v1 L. 8. 


4wl 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis, Mo- 








WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, a watch and outfit free 


, to nse 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





Every Day’s Needs, 


A collection of household receipts. This small 
cook book has been carefully prepared, from practl- 
cal experience, and is what it purposes to be, every 
day’s n It is for sale at 80 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 60 cts. 4w13 
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